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Set New Mobilization Rules For Students 


Pre-Meds And Pre-Dents 
Not on Preferred Lists; 
No Reference to Women; 


"44 Grads Not Affected 


To Press for Maintenance of Enrollment Quota of Medical and 
Dental Faculties 


At the Universities Conference of August 30, 1943, the 
Director of National Selective Service stated that the manpower 
situation was such as to require some further cutting down of 
the number of students in attendance at Canadian universities. 
In view of the near approach of university registration dates, it 
was agreed that it was too late to change the regulations for the 
current year. It was, however, agreed that all universities should 
observe strictly the existing regulation to the effect that only 
students who demonstrated by passing their examinations that 
they were making effective use of. their time should be per- 
mitted to continue university studies. It was further agreed 
to recommend to the Minister of Labour that he establish a 
National Advisory Board, with university representation, to 
advise him with respect to university matters, and particularly 
with respect to the courses which were considered essential to 
the war effort at any given time. 

The Minister duly established this Board under the chair- 
manship of the Director of National Selective Service (Mr. A: 
MacNamara), with the President of the Universities Conference 
(Dr. Sidney Smith) as vice-chairman, and the Director of the 
Wartime Bureau of Technical Personnel (Mr. H. W. Lea) as 
secretary. This Board met on January 6, 1944, and its recom- 
mendations have been incorporated in Interpretative Letter 
No. 7, dated February 10, from the Director of National Selec- 
tive. Service to the Chairmen -of the Regional Mobilization 
Boards, of which a copy has been received by the University. 

The letter makes no reference to women students. Male 
students subject to call by the Mobilization Board may, as 
before, continue until graduation courses in medicine, dentistry, 
engineering, agriculture, and honors courses (or courses in pre- 
paration for honors courses) in mathematics, physics, chemistry, 
biology and geology. To the foregoing have now been added 
pharmacy, education, and commerce. 

Male students omitted from this classification include all law 
students, and students in arts and science not taking, or pre- 
paring to take, the honors courses specified above. The regu- 
lations state, however, that a student in this group will be 
regarded as pursuing a course essential to the national interest 
if the final examinations for the session 1943-44 place him in 
the upper half of all the students enrolled in the same academic 
year of his course. It is presumed, though the regulations are 
not explicit on the point, that once students are classified as 
“essential” by the foregoing process they will have the right to 
pursue their courses until graduation. The regulations do state 
that new students enrolling in these restricted courses in 1944-45 
are to be sifted in the same way at the end of that session. 

The following numbers of male students were enrolled this 
session in the groups subject to arbitrary reduction in the spring: 

1st Year 2nd Year 3rd Year 


Pre=medieal secs sceinennjenininceen 34 30 
Pre-dental : 11 =e, a 
Other Arts and Science ou... 30 25 2 
Law 4 


The figure for 38rd Year Arts and Science includes only 
honors students going on to a fourth year. Students expecting 
to graduate this spring will not be affected by the new ruling. 

Of the members shown in the foregoing table, the following 
have already withdrawn, either voluntarily or upon report to the 


Mobilization Board: 
1st Year 2nd Year 3rd Year 
7 2 a 


Pre-medical:i.fsniesisducuns eal 

Pre-dental 2 ae 
Other Arts and Science «0... 10 3 
Law 


The numbers to be reported in the spring will apparently be 
about half those given in the first table, less the numbers in the 
second table, since the regulation classes as “essential” half of 
all the students enrolled this session in a given course and year. 
The phrase “about half” is used, as the exact number may be 
modified by the relative distribution of men and women in the 
upper and lower halves of a class. 

As the effect in some cases would be to reduce the members 
below the point at which satisfactory teaching is possible, the 
University of Alberta intends to press for a reasonable floor 
under each course and year, with the further proviso that the 


numbers of pre-medical and pre-dental students should not be } 


reduced arbitrarily below the quotas of these schools. The 
University is also proposing that second year students be treated 
less drastically, since they have already been through a sifting 
process in their first year. 

The general regulation with regard to all male students 
doing satisfactory academic work and fulfilling military training 
requirements is unchanged. However, students reported to the 
Mobilization Board and rejected for military service may, with 
the permission of the local National Selective Service officer, 
apply to the University for readmission. 

The new regulations must be regarded as a compromise be- 
tween two mutually exclusive national needs, that for educated 
personnel at a later date and that for additions to the man- 
power pool today. They will work a temporary hardship on 
some students who are real university timber and are never- 
theless prevented from continuing their courses. Those who 
enter the armed forces at the end of the session will earn the 
right to return to the University after the war with financial 
assistance from the Dominion Government. It is earnestly 
hoped that students may not yield to discouragement at the 
prospective disruption of their plans, but make* the most of 
their present opportunity. A university year completed now 
will see them that much farther ahead after the war. 

ROBERT NEWTON. 

February 17, 1944. 


Oditaual 


Liberal education cannot remain for any great length 
of time as part of the curriculum of the University of 
Alberta if we continue to so deliberately discourage stu- 
dents from taking Arts courses. In the latest regulations 
Arts and Law courses are not on the preferred lists. 
Students enrolled in these faculties bear the brunt of the 
attack by the War Service Board, the Government of 
Canada and by the University Boards on war-time Uni- 
versity students. These courses are the useless courses 
as contrasted with vocational training, and consequently 
we are tending to raise a generation of technicians rather 
than a generation trained to be citizens. President R. H. 
Hutchins of the University of Chicago said in a recent 
address: “If we raise a generation of technicians, however 
skilled, we shall no more be capable of governing our- 
selves than the Nazis intended the Germans to be. Ger- 
man technology has been and continues to be under 
fascism, the wonder of the world. Technical skill is useful 
and important, but it is not enough to enable a man or 
woman to be a citizen rather than a subject.” 

We would like to make clear now that we have no 
quarrel with the science courses as such—we agree that 
they are important, very important for the winning of 
the war and for the maintenance of peace after the war— 
but we do take our stand definitely against any action, 
government or otherwise, that tends to list as unimportant 
and that tends to cause the withdrawal of courses which 
aim to prepare future citizens to think clearly and inde- 
pendently on the vital issues of life. We do oppose any 
action which tends to encourage the growth of a materi- 
alistic philosophy to the downfall and exclusion of the 

_humanities. In a talk given in 1942, President Carleton 
Stanley of Dalhousie University had this to say: “Some 
have held indeed that the spirit of a nation or a race grows 


fatigued; that Shakespeare and Milton are not followed 


by men of their own stature, and that. a people is happy 
if the next generation lets poetry lie fallow, while a 
Royal Society plants the seeds of science. Such an an- 
alysis seems to me to leave too many things out of ac- 
count. Among other things, it leaves out of account the 
schools and universities of England and Scotland. These 
schools and universities were almost entirely devoted to 
‘liberal’ education. Schools and universities may have 
been too much the preserve of the well-to-do, but it was 
through them, after all, that the English Bible became the 
book of the people. And while they and their influence 
lasted, the field of poetry was not lying fallow, nor the 
field of philosophy, nor the field of mathematics and 
astronomy, nor the field of law. Not least, they were the 
nurseries of parliamentarians. Schools and universities 
are, in the nature of things, a conserving forcee. For, 
schools and universities which do not confine themselves 
to professions and techniques, are concerned chiefly with 
the nature and dignity of man. Conservative, yes; for 
they teach and learn first principles, and the use of the 
processes of reason. So at least it has been over long 
periods in France, and England, and Scotland. Such 
schools and colleges are the surest bulwark of Freedom.” 

We have been assured that the number of students af- 
fected are few in number. As if that was the thing that 
mattered! The Christmas exam regulations were strict 
enough to eliminate any slackers that might have been 
hiding in the University, and at that time Col. Warren 
prophesied that no more than fifteen men would be re- 
quired to leave since entrance requirements were severe 
and since in the upper classes the weaker students had 
already been withdrawn. Unfortunately, he was wrong. 
But now this new move. Just what are the authorities 
trying to do? It is too easy and not conclusive enough to 
say that these students are going to swell the manpower 
pool. There are too many obvious answers to such a 
statement. It can’t be said that our students here are not 
conscientious and are wasting their time. There must be 
another reason. Surely it is not that the authorities are 
so short-sighted that they are not looking beyond the im- 
mediate problem. Why, then, are we holding post-war 
reconstruction conferences? There are too many ques- 
tions to be answered before the students can swallow 
this latest movement as an innocent gesture. If these 
courses are useless, why not stop them entirely and do it 
in an honest manner? Why encourage a student to come 
to University at one moment, filling him with glorious 
phrases about playing a role in the post-war period, about 
being better able to aid at the present time, about Canada 
needing men who are thinking men and who live above 
the fog, if at the next moment they are going to be ousted 
from the courses they choose to follow? 

Because we believe we protest. We must protest. If 
the Arts courses and Law courses are to be slowly but 
surely strangled, what will replace them? 

Perhaps we may take a measure of consolation in the 
hope that the suppression of the humanities will cease 
with the war. We hopeso. Meanwhile, we protest that a 
Liberal Arts course is dying out. 

“Cry havoc, and let slip the dogs of war!” 


Russian Music At 


Music Club, Mar. 5 


The final program in the Musical 
Club’s series of music of the nations 
will take place Sunday evening, Mar. 
5th, at 9 p.m., in Convocation Hall. 
It will feature works by Russian 
composers as interpreted by a group 
of well-known Edmonton artists, 
including Nelda Faulkner, Naomi 
Wershof, Lucille Cate, Frances Kit- 
chen, Prof. Nichols, Egon Crapentin, 
and Mary Drummond Hatlen. Mr. 
Grapentin and Mrs. Hatlen have 


appearance on the club’s programs 
for this year in response to popular 
request. 

A slate of officers for 1944-45 will 
be presented at the meeting, so it 
is hoped that as many as possible of 
the club’s members will be in at- 
eile Remember the date: Mar. 
5th. 


LOST 
Blue-green Biltmore Hat, size 634, 
from the Men’s Common Room. 
FOUND. 
Grey-blue McGuire’s Hat, size 736, 
in Men’s Common Room. 
QUERY 
Who took my hat? Yours is in 
Gateway Office. 


HEADS MAGAZINE DRIVE 


WILF COTTER 


Chairman of the Magazine Drive 
which is being held on the campus, 
with the Dental Undergraduate So- 
ciety running the show. Cotter an- 
nounces that in the first two days of 
the drive almost 1,000 magazines 
were brought by students. The drive 
is continuing, and it is hoped that 
more students will respond to the 
appeal for old and new magazines. 


Magazine Drive 
In Full Swing; 
1,000 in 2 Days 


First two days of D.U.S. magazine 
drive sees. 1,000 magazines collected 
for the forces. But this is no cause 
for relaxing our efforts; we must 
make the daily total bigger and bet- 
ter as the campaign continues. 


Much of the success so far has 
been due to the student spirit in 
response to our loud-speaker, ably 
handled by Bob Blaquiere. Bob has 
been on deck these last few days 
blasting across the campus about the 
need for magazines, and he'll be 
there until the drive is over. Many 
have responded to Bob’s pleas for 
magazines, but we need many more, 
so give, students—give. 

We're off to a flying start, and 
with the campus clubs, fraternities 
and every student behind the drive 
as never before, there is no limit to 
the magazines we can collect. The 
forces need more relaxation—maga- 
zines equal relaxation—so give- ma- 
gazines. 

Don’t delay—bring those magaa- 
zines today. 


Council to Provide 
For Minor Award 


Notice has been given of a pro- 
posed amendment to the Point Sys- 
tem Act of the Constitution to the 
following effect: 2 

That students obtaining seventy- 

five points and being in their 

Senior year should receive an in- 
dication of merit in the form of a 
silver ring. 

Applications for this award from 
students affected will be received by 
the Secretary of the Students’ Union 
Office up until Tuesday, Feb. 22. 

Students are referred to the Point 
System Act in the Constitution for 
information regarding points. 


J. FORSTER. 


W.S.C.F. SUNDAY 


This coming Sunday (tomorrow, 
in fact) various students of the Uni- 
versity will be addressing many of 
the city’s churches on the occasion 
of the World Student Christian 
day of- prayer. On this particular 
day, members of the Federation all 
over the world, in belligerent coun- 
tries on both sides, and non-bellig- 
erent countries alike, are demon- 
strating very practically the prin- 
ciple of “one world.” At this par- 
ticular moment in history that there 
is any such movement as the W. S. 
C. F., and that it is a student, Chris- 
tian group of people is gery signi- 
ficant, 

The students speaking tomorrow 
will have something to say about 
what the Federation is doing, and 
what a world day of prayer implies. 
Overtown papers will have a more 
complete announcement of where the 
students will be, but here is the list 
we have at press-time: 

Erskine United — Miss Frances 
Clarke, Mr. Cliff Harrison. 

Christ Church (Anglican) — Mr. 
Ernest Nix. 

Strathcona Baptist—Miss M. Suth- 
erland, Miss Fran Holdom. 

Strathcona Presbyterian — Miss 
Dency McCalla 


New Regulations Approved 
By Univ. Advisory Board 


Will Not Affect Preferred Courses 


ED. NOTE: These regulations are reprinted from the Manitoban 
and are the original text as issued by the University Advisory 
Board. The way in which they are interpreted at the University 
of Alberta appears elsewhere on this page. 


New regulations relating to the mobilization of University 
students have been issued by the Director of National Selective 
Service (Mr. Arthur MacNamara), President Smith has an- 
nounced. 

These regulations were recommended to the Minister of 
Labour, the Honourable Humphrey Mitchell, and the Director 
of National Selective Service by University Advisory Board, 
composed of six representatives of Canadian universities. 

It is by way of implementing the statement of Sept. 15, 1943, 
by Mr. MacNamara, that the following regulations have been 
recommended and approved. 

1. Any male student of the age of 18% years or more, who 
is subject to call under the National Selective Service Mobiliz- 
ation Regulations and who is enrolled in any of the following 
degree courses in any Canadian University or college, shall be 
considered to be pursuing a course contributing to the prosecu- 
tion of the war or in National interest: - 

(a) Medicine, 
(b) Dentistry, 
(c) Engineering or Applied Science, 
(d) Architecture, 
(e) Agriculture, 
(f) Pharmacy, 
Forestry, 
Education; 
(i) Commerce, 
(j) Veterinary Science, 
Specialized courses in Mathematics, Physics, Chem- 
istry, Biology, or Geology, or in courses which enable 
- students to, prepare and qualify for specialized 
courses in Mathematics, Physics, Chemistry, Biology 
or Geology. 

2. Any male student of the age of 18% years or more, who 
is subject to call under The National Selective Service Mobiliz- 
ation Regulations and is enrolled in any degree course not 
enumerated in paragraph 1 above, will be considered to be 
pursuing a course essential to the national interest provided 
that in the regular session of 1943-44 he is in the upper half of 
all the students enrolled in the same academic year of his course 
as determined by the final examinations for the season. 

3.. Any male student of the age of 18% years or more who 
is subject to call under The National Selective Service Mobiliz- 
ation Regulations, who enrolls in 1944 for the first time in any 
degree course not enumerated in paragraph 1 above, will be 
considered to be pursuing a course essential to the national in- 
terest provided that in the regular session of 1944-45 he is in 
the upper half of all the students enrolled in the same academic 
year of his course as determined -by the final examinations for 
the session. 

4, Any male student permitted under the above paragraphs | 
to continue his course shall be reported to the appropriate 
mobilization authorities under The National Selective Service 
Mobilization Regulations if he fails to do satisfactory academic 
work or fails to comply with the requirements of military 
training. 

5. Any male student who has been required to leave a 
university or college by reason of the application of paragraph 
2, paragraph 3, or paragraph 4 above, and is subsequently re- 
jected for military service by the Mobilization Board con- 
cerned may be permitted by a university or college to resume — 
his course provided that he presents a permit so to do issued 
by the appropriate National Selective Service Officer. 

6. No male student of the age of 181% years or more who is 
subject to call under The National Selective Service Moboliza- 
tion Regulations, who is enrolled in a university or college for 
the regular session of 1943-44 and who is doing satisfactory 
academic work and complying with the requirements of military 
training, shall be called under The National Selective Service 
Mobilization Regulations until the end of the regular session 
of 1943-44. 

7. No male student of the age of 184% years or more who is 
subject to call under The National Selective Service Mobilization 
Regulations who had been enrolled in a university or college 
and subsequently ceases to attend a university or college for a 
period of one academic year or more shall be re-admitted to a 
university of college without the consent of the Mobilization 
Board concerned. 

President Smith stated that the most significant feature of 
the new regulations is to be found in the official recognition by 
the University Advisory Board and the Director of National 
Selective Service of the essential character, in terms of the 
national interest, of the work which able students are doing in 
the courses leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor 
of Science in the General Course, or Bachelor of Laws. A man 
of callable age who comes in the upper half of all the students 
enrolled in the same academic year of one of those courses shall 
have his call postponed and he will be required to continue his 
course until graduation provided that he does not fail thereafter 
to do satisfactory academic work or to comply with the require- - 
ments of military training. 

President Smith also remarked that these new regulations are © 
based on the principles of Selective Service for the benefit of the 
nation. They are not designed for the benefit of the universities 
or their male students. In complying with the regulations, Cana- 
dian universities are preparing—as no other institutions can 
prepare—trained men needed in the national effort. 


Wesley United—Mr. Art Boorman.; LOST ON 112th STREET 


Also, Prof. E. J. Thompson will —_— 
speak on the W.S.C.F. at Knox| On Thursday night, a black leather 
wallet containing money and identi- 


United, and don’t forget the student 
service at Metropolitan United with | fication. Initials B.M.F. Will finder 


Gerry Hutchinson and Hazel Moore. | please turn in to Gateway Office. 


kindly consented to make this second 


Put That War Drive Over--Don’t Miss The LS.S. Dancgff 
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PRESS CENSORSHIP 
On the Saturday morning of February 12 a 
CBC News broadcast stated that Dr. Sidney 
Smith, President of the Universities Confer- 
ence, had announced certain changes which 
’ were to take place in the regulations govern- 
ing Canadian University students, affecting 
those students registered in Arts and Law. 
We were not too greatly surprised because we 
had been made aware that certain changes 
were pending, and while we did not know the 
nature of the changes we did know that they 
would affect the Arts faculty. You may won- 
der why, as the official organ of the Students’ 
Union, we did not release this knowledge to 
you. There is a good reason. We were told 
that this information was not for publication 
at that time. 
Many students do not realize that we are 
not at liberty to print what we wish, but that 
we are subject to a strict censorship. Capt. F. 


Owen, Intelligence and Security Officer of the 


C.O.T.C., carefully reads each publication, and 
_if he finds any item which he believes tends to 
_ reflect on the military organizations, or on the 
government or which tends to be a violation 
of the Defence of Canada Act, he reports it to 
military headquarters. Reports on Gateway 
articles have been submitted in the past and 
we have been called to give an account. There 
are other censors—non-official. Statements 
are made confidentially from time to time by 
University officials—‘‘not for publication.” 
We first learned-of the intention of the 
Selective Service Board to take more severe 
action against the Arts faculty when six stu- 
dents met with Col. Warren to discuss the 
exam regulations last December. At this time 
the matter was “not for publication,” and there- 
fore we remained silent. When the CBC news 
- reported the latest regulations, we immediately 
visited President Newton, who pointed out that 
this news should not be given undue attention, 
‘as there was enough “alarmist” material being 
published. We wired across Canada, but ap- 
parently only the University of Manitoba was 
aware of the changes. President Newton has 
released the report on how these regulations 
are to be interpreted for the University of 
Alberta; the list of regulations were reprinted 
from the Manitoban. This is the history of The 
Gateway’s part in this news story. We hope 
students will understand why they were not 
informed of the pending action earlier. 


EDITORIAL SQUIB 


“These are the principles which will con- 
tinue to inspire the youth of every land. They 
have been the dreams and projects of students 
through the ages, but in the victory now to be 
won and the peace to be secured there is a 
practical task for the young people of all coun- 
tries. In their co-operation they have a special 
mission. They must know that there are in 
the world great regions where a whole genera- 
tion of young men and women have been de- 
stroyed by a crooked and ungodly tyranny. 

__ From the vest reserves of courageous and en- 
thusiastic youth they must replenish the in- 
tellectual vigor of stricken lands, and with the 
clear eye and firm hand of youth they must 
help create that better world toward which we 
strive.’—International Youth Assembly. 


News and Views 


From Other U’s 


FACULTY ON THE SPOT 


Why Study Physics? 


By Prof. R. F. Lang 


Canadian University Press 


RELIGIOUS THINKING 


From the “Collegian” of Walla Walla College we 
noticed this heading, “Modernism vs. Scripture,” and 
the following: “Students are concerned about the dis- 
cords that have arisen in their religious thinking. They 
cannot be satisfied with a religion claiming authority 
only on the bases of tradition or based solely upon 
Scripture. They want a rational belief.” 

This editorial from The Gateway, published by the 
Students‘ Union of the University of Alberta, is char- 
acteristic of the confused thinking prevalent among 
institutions of higher learning. Comparatively few 
students of today can say with certainty, “I know 
whom or what I believe.” Modernism has befuddled 
many minds. Christianity is said to be unique in its 
historical setting, but not practical for everday living. 

As a denomination or as an institution we should 
not remain egotistically aloof from religious confusion 
and indecision manifested by so many honest hearts. 
Our own souls are in jeopardy when we fail to com- 
municate to others that which has made us free. 

Fortunate, indeed, are those whose religion is based 
not on tradition or custom, but on the “thus saith the 
Lord.” 


ENGINEERS’ STEW 

The engineers at U. of Utah are preparing for their 
annual oysterless oyster stew. Queens will rule, of 
course. After the dinner, decisions will be made re- 
garding the beard growing contest. The chief factors 
being considered in this are length, width and bushi- 
ness. There will also be prizes for th best goatee, 
the most artistic beard, and the “most effort.and least 
result” beard. 


COLLEGE CLUB 

There is to be a new and different Varsity func- 
tion at U. of Saskatchewan. Convocation Hall is to be 
changed into a dazzling night club. A red plush 
carpet will lead to the doors, attended by a liveried 
door-man, complete with white gloves and a dead-pan 
expression. The hall itself will be elaborately de- 
corated with palms, ferns, flowers and shaded lights. 
Tables for the 150 guests will be around the walls of 
the hall. Souvenirs, novelty menus, cigarette girls 
will add to the enjoyment of the occasion. Admission 
is $1.00 a couple for the evening’s entertainment. 


COLLEGE SPIRIT 

This editorial appears in the Varsity: 

Along with the attractions of a higher education, 
getting a degree, and playing on university sports 
teams, Canadian and American universities were 
known for one great thing before the war—College 
Spirit; the spirit that would bring out hundreds, in- 
deed thousands, of students and co-eds to watch and 
cheer a football team; the spirit that would make every 
dance, be it formal or informal, a great success; where 
students would get together in the centre of the dance 
floor and give their college yell; the spirit that made 
universities rather hectic, but certainly enjoyable 
places. : 

With the war and the introduction of military 
training, this spirit slowly died. It died for that 
reason, but also because it was an effort to keep it 
going, and a war was a welcome excuse to stop organ- 
izing everything to the last minute detail. 

For four years McGill did little or nothing to revive 
its College Spirit. Last week the Athletic Board took 
the first real step towards an improvement. The 
Athletics Festival found over a thousand students in 
the gym, cheering their basketball team, and when, 
during the dance that followed, everyone gave the 
McGill yell, it sounded as though the college days of 
old had come back suddenly, as though a man or a 
girl who goes to lectures and labs on the campus was 
once again proud to be a McGill student. 

The Athletics Board is to be congratulated for 
giving McGill a chance to wake up and regain its self- 
confidence. 


EDUCATION 

An editorial in The Sheaf says: “Education should 
seek above all else to teach men to think. There are 
entirely too many students who approach university 
with the idea of doing the least possible work, to 
achieve the least necessary standing. They reject those 
courses which lead to the service of the non-material 
needs of man; leaving as inconsequential the educa- 
tional, literary and governmental fields. Their classes 
are no stimulus to further effort, and the incentive to 
do any thinking on their own is fast disappearing. If 
we wish our educated men to be merely skilled trades- 
men, our universities will cease to be universities and 
will become trade schools for the production of minds 
as thoughtless and sterile as the machines they learn 
to operate.” 


ZING AND SWISH 

A student at Varsity has accepted the precarious 
burden of acting as sole judge in selecting the Queen 
of the Arts Ball at the Royal York. Charlie is his 
name, and this is what he has to say: “Charm, that’s 
what I like. Charm. Call it what you will. Zing. 
Swish. It. Oomph. Give itany funny-sounding name 
you will. But it all boils down to the intangible 
essence called Charm.” When asked “What is Charm?” 
he said, “Charm is not a mere physical feature. It may 
be a fetching smile. A friendly air. A smooth bearing. 
It is, in short, that amenity which indicates that a 
woman is socially in the groove.” Charlie doesn’t 
profess to be a “know-it-all,” but claims that he does 
possess definite astute tastes. 


VARSITY SUED 

Notice that a writ of defamatory libel against The 
Varsity has been issued in the Moot Court of the 
University of Toronto by the Law Club. The writ was 
issued, “In view of the fact that the Sports Editor of 
The Varsity has refused to retract his false and mali- 
cious statements of Feb. 2 and has seen fit to augment 
them by remarks which go far beyond the limit of fair 
comment....” Damages of $1,500 were asked. 

This is the first time The Varsity has been sued 
for libel within the memory of students now enrolled, 
but in February, 1939, a similar action was brought 
against the paper by the Swing Club. At that time the 
plaintiff was awarded damages of $1,000, or two 
tickets to the Victoria College At-Home. 


HIGHLIGHTS 

The co-eds at Manitoba are giving a demonstration 
of ornamental swimming at the annual faculty gala. . . 
The different faculties at the University of Manitoba 
will be displaying their dramatic talent on Feb. 17, 
when the science men defend the trophy for the best 
skit. . . We liked the cartoon in “The Silhouette’ of 
the inspecting officer towering over a corporal. “And 
what do you like best about the C.O.T.C., my lad?” 
Answer: “The military ball, sir.” .. Joe College gets a 
break at McGill when the Women’s Union holds their 


“Spinsters Spree.” . . From the Argonaut: “A good line 
is the shortest distance between two dates.” 


New Mult-O Ring Books (22 Rings) 
To hold standard sheet, $1.00 each 


NEW POCKET BOOKS, just in 


39¢ 
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At the outset I must repeat, what has been emphasized by 
other writers in this series, that whether we study physics for 
its cultural values or for its practical uses, we must first obtain 
a considerable knowledge of the facts either from personal ex- 
periment or, which is more likely, by the study of the experi- 
ments of others, and only afterwards can we make our general- 
izations. This cannot be too clearly stated now in view of 
certain tendencies in our schools. Is there any sense, for 
example, in discussing the Conservation of Energy while we 
have as yet no glimmering of the manifold forms which energy 
may assume or how the simplest transformation from one form 
to another occurs? 

But in physics the facts are not easily come by. Most 
students would say, I think, that physics is the most difficult 
subject in the curriculum. In itself it is an exact science, which 
means that it is based upon experiment and that its definitions 
and laws must be stated precisely so that anyone anywhere 
may understand exactly what is meant. But beyond this, 
physics makes use of the methods and much of the results of 
mathematics, a subject far from easy in itself for most of us. 
But the necessary precision of thought and statement is one of 
the great virtues of the science from a cultural viewpoint. 
Junior students may sometimes betray the feeling that the poor 
old professor is being pedantic about it. I venture to say, how- 
ever, that many finish their classes with a new and pleasant 
feeling of mastery in the uses of language which they would 
not otherwise acquire. 

The cultural value in the study of science, and in physics in 
particular, needs emphasis just now while we all have our faces 
turned the other way in a united effort to survive. It would 
be rather tragic for even one generation to lose sight of it. 
There are some, however, who would .question or even deny 
any cultural value to the study of physics, but they are not 
physicists. Which is better, let us say, to contemplate with 
Eddington the titanic interplay of radiation and matter in the 
seething heart of a star which keeps it shining without sensible 
diminution throughout the memory of man, or to say with 


Keats: 
Bright star! would I were steadfast as thou art— 
Pear Ore rashes hung aloft at night 
And watching with eternal lids apart.” 
Well, it is a matter of temperament which we prefer, is it 
not? Many will always prefer one and many the other and 
some few, like the writer, will find it difficult to decide. 


In passing, it is interesting to recall that when Keats was 
writing that last sonnet an equally youthful engineer, by name 
Fresnel, across the channel was laying the foundation of about 
everything that we know today about that elusive thing called 
light. ; 

In the study of physics the student comes face to face with 
an intricate system of knowledge which is not in a sense man- 
made, but which he finds consistent and predictable. He infers 
that the underlying reality behind the knowledge is also con- 
sistent and reliable. The rules are not changed in the midst of 
the game. He need not become a modern Caliban cowering 
under a capricious providence. There is nothing in heaven 
above or in the earth beneath of which he need be afraid unless 
it be his fellowmen. 


This leads me to write a few words about the international 
aspect of physics and of all science. At present, of course, 
physics and chemistry are the servants of nationalism, and after 
the war a threat to keep them so will remain. They were so in 
parts of Europe before the war, and the first move. in that 
direction recently appeared in the U.S.A. However, I have no 
fear that it will succeed for long, and it seems to me that 
science should be interesting because it appears to be about 
the only international thing which we shall have left. It was 
the hope that economics and sociology, for example, might some 
day attain the universal acceptance that physics enjoys, but we 
see now how these can be reduced to dark confusions for large 
sections of the people by dictators and fanatics of one sort or 
another. Unfortunately, unlike physics, they have no real 
touchstone outside the human mind. And what shall we say of 
philosophy? Does anyone doubt that it was bad philosophy 
which placed Germany where she is today? All of these things 
are somehow bound up with freedom of the mind, and that and 
nationalism, it seems, can hardly exist any longer in the same 
world together. Pure disinterested science may form a nucleus 
around which the world can be crystallized again. 


I need say very little about the practical uses of physics 
since we live in a physical world. Engineering is the applica- 
tion of the principles of physics and chemistry, and the result 
of the labors of engineers has been to lighten the drudgery and 
give us more leisure for other things. But some of us seem 
always in danger-of coming to grief among the gadgets. There 
are people still who cannot take a bath without being electro- 
cuted. For them a radio is a set of dials to be turned on or off 
like water or gas. If private planes become common, Joe 
Smith, and especially his wife, will really have to learn some- 
thing about what is under the cowling or they may expect to 


“Faith and Fire Within” 
Editor, The Gateway. 


Dear Sir,—Last fall I wrote a let- 
ter to you, in which I suggested that 
the professors writing for “Faculty 
on the Spot” might answer the ques- 
tion “Quo Vadis?” I enjoyed the 
two articles which appeared in 
answer to that query—Dr. Win- 
spear’s on Nov. 5 and Dr. Macdon- 
ald’s on Jan. 21. The current series, 
“Why Study My Subject?” also gives 
us some idea of the direction in 
which professors “travel hopefully.” 
I have learned a good deal, as well, 
from the professors whose lectures I 
attend, about “the faith and fire 
within.” 

There is just this point, however. 
“What can they tell us of how the 
spirit is nourished in a waste land 
of futility and despair, such as men 
travelled through the last war?” I 
am not very hopeful, myself, about 
the possibilities of a secure and 
stable society when this cruel war is 
over. What if the race between 
education and disaster again leaves 
the educators helplessly floundering, 
vainly endeavoring to overtake their 
adversary? Suppose that inflation 
comes, and then another depression? 
I have seen the restless misery of a 
young man unemployed; I have felt 
the bitterness of his despair because 
he was engaged in work that he 
knew to be beneath his abilities. 
And he has gone off “with a lump in 
my throat,’ he said, “with a heart 
aching for home and peace.” 

Dr. Morrison, in quoting J. D. 
Bernal, one of England’s greatest 
physicists, stated that fundamentally 
there is not much difference between 
a savage with his complete ignorance 
and helplessness before the pheno- 
mena of drought and disease and 
modern man before man-made dis- 
asters of technological unemploy- 
ment and scientific warfare. Even if 
we understand something of what is 
happening to society, it seems to me 
that we,need an inner stability in 
a world of change. What I am try- 
ing to discover is other people’s “hid 
security,” and, in time, to arrive at 
some such steadfastness myself. I 
am inclined to think with Phyllis 
Bottome, writing of a character in 
“A Certain Star’: “She took un- 
happiness more easily—in her heart, 
even now she believed in it. She 
believed that the balance of life is 
against joy, that destiny and fate 
prey against it, overcloud ‘it and 
sometimes destroy it; and she be- 
lieved that human beings can adjust 
this balance. She believed in a suc- 
cess which is independent of life, an 
invisible and permanent success.” 

Thanks once again to Dr. Winspear 
and Dr. Macdonald and the others. 


Sincerely, 
E. N. T. 


Dear Sir: 


The Gateway is continually catch- 
ing up to me. Id hate to have a 
creditor as persistent. Anyway, I 
enjoy being chased. 

This is just a short letter to show 
my appreciation of your trouble in 
send out those good ol’ Gateways, 
and to advise you that your trouble 
is not for nought. 

As any Alberta boy knows, you 
can hardly turn around without 
coming face to face with a brother 
from Varsity. And they all enjoy 
The Gateway, too. 

I joined up last spring with quite 
a number of Alberta boys, and you 
find them all over now. Several, for 
instance, Jack de Hart and George 
Poole are at Petawawa. Jack is at 
A2 and George is at A5. I am at 
Al. Then again, I ran into George 


x“ 
% 


| correspondence 


Hardy, Bill Payne and Lloyd Smith 
and Lloyd Gardiner in my recent 
stay in Brandon. Oh, yes, and Ross 
Bishop, too. 


Last week-end I went to Ottawa 
and had quite a talk with Doris 
Thompson (last year’s vice-presi- 
dent). She’s working with the Civil 
Service—but not for much longer. 

It’s good to see that the Commerce 
kids finally have a column devoted 
to them. Also to see that the Spanish 
Club is still going. 

Well, if I keep this up I'll never 
get any studying done. (Does that 
sound familiar?) It so happens I 
am taking a course in Survey (shades 
of the Engineers!)—but I hope the 
Commerce students will still talk to 
me. 

By the way, in a letter published 
in The Gateway not so long ago, 
Neil Holmes referred to me as 
George. The name is Gerald—but 
I guess I should tell that to Neil. 
I was also sorry to hear about Gord 
Pybus—he was a swell guy. Last 
August, James McCormick died in 
Sicily. He was my classmate in 
Commerce for a while. 

Well, I must away to my books. 
Thanks for The Gateways—and keep 
’em coming, please. 

Yours, 


(Signed) GERALD KENNEDY, 
(Commerce 743). ~ 


And someone has requested that 
we reprint this old favorite: 

I sat by the Duchess at tea; 

It be just as I thought it would © 


Her rumblings abdominal 

Were something phenomenal, 

And everyone thought it was Me. - 
—Argosy Keely. 
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qualify rather quickly for other and, ~ 


more ethereal wings. What they 
will make of radar, heaven only 
knows! 

If current advertising may safely 
be taken as an indicator of the 
spread of general, elementary scien- 
tific knowledge, then the case is 
sad indeed. A modicum of such 
knowledge would surely make the 
most of advertising so ineffectual 
and ridiculous as to be discontinued. 
The great majority, it seems, are 
open still to any sort of high pres- 
sure salesmanship, and what they 
suffer in the way of dishonest ser— 
vicing was shown by the survey 
made by John Patric and Miss May 
in 1941. 

Finally, some few make physics a 
profession. To do this thirty years 
ago meant practically that one had 
to spend his life in a university, but 
industry meanwhile has been dis- 
covering the practical uses of the 
trained physicist, and positions are 
open in all branches of physics. 
After the war there will be many 
more for those qualified to fill them. 
Engineering Physics promises to 
offer wide opportunities in industry 
and in some types of civil service. 


MASTER 


The hard crust wears 

And men swarm it like a rash, 

Irritating its surface with plow and 
spade. 

It swings in its own good time, 


. of a friendly way of life. 


Between the warm-hearted fisher folk of Newfoundland, Come 
in and sit down is the natural salutation to a-friend. Just as 
kindly is the Have a “Coke” of the visiting Canadian soldier. 
In St. John’s as in St. Thomas, to offer a Coca-Cola is to win 
a new friend. Around the world Coca-Cola is the welcome 
invitation to the pause that refreshes—the universal symbol 


EDMONTON 


“Coke”=Coca-Cola _ 
It’s natural for popular names 
to acquire sendy breviations. 
That's wer a ear Coca-Cola 
called “Coke.” 670 


Spitting of men occasionally, 


Yet harking in its turn to the sun. ) 
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fo-ed Parade 


SONNET 


On Coming Alone to the Mixer 


When in disgrace with fortune and men’s eyes 
You all alone beweep your outcast state, 

Don’t trouble deaf heaven with your bootless cries, 
And sit at home alone and curse your fate, 
Wishing to be like her who does not mourn, 
Featured like her, like her with friends possessed. 
Desiring this girl’s eyes, and that girl’s form, 
With what you most enjoy contented least; 

Yet in these thoughts yourself almost despising, 
Happily think on him,—and then in state, 

Come to the Mixer, at start of dance arriving, 
From sullen earth, he sends to heaven’s gate; 
McGurgle will sing, and he such sweetness brings 
That all the girls do answer and their echo rings. 


In Defence of Judy 


By NANCY THOMPSON 


I should like to reply to last week’s 
“Are You Kidding, Judy?” I hap- 
nen to know the Freshette who 
wrote “Judy Goes to Varsity.” 

In the first place, Mr. X, you 
will have realized that Judy is a 
fictitious character. The writer is 

' not Judy. Whatever she wishes to 
say about Judy is her affair. It is 
not a matter of “opinion.” We haven’t 
any right to say that the author 
thinks or feels as Judy thinks or 
feels. Nor is it necessary for her to 
tell us whether she considers her 
imaginary character to be typical 

of Freshettes in general, or to be a 

genuinely individualized character. 

You, of course, may have your 

opinion about what a Freshette feels 

like on first coming to University, 
but you cannot say that you are 
right and the author of Judy is 
wrong. The manner in which you 
have expressed your “difference of 
opinion” seems to me to be thought- 

less and unfeeling. Judy is not a 
real person, but the author is. 

You have learned that our build- 
ings are “architectural monstrosi- 
ties.” Have you not learned that 
“it is possible to Have an affection 
for these halls, in spite of their 
darkhess and narrowness, because in 
them you have been happy? But, 
of course, you are morose, unshaven, 
hungry (poor lad), worried and sus- 

.picious. Evidently, you cannot 

answer for the professors, in saying 
that they get tired of helping people 
such as Judy. 

Your sixth paragraph, Mr. So-and- 
So, seems to have nothing to do 
with the Judy article. You have 
gone off on a tangent, to rail against 
co-eds in general. We shall have to 
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search through the library to see 
someone studying history, political 
economy or chemistry—a misogy- 
nist, of course, with a scowl on his 
face, his fingers in his ears. The 
author of Judy is a hard-working 
girl;.what made you think that she 
slept through classes, or didn’t un- 
derstand Pol. Ec., or the formula for 
ethyl alcohol? And as for Doric or 
Ionic architecture, well, of course, 
she hasn’t yet taken Classics 50, 
but that’s something she learned in 
high school anyway—didn’t you? 
The author of Judy is still here, 
and I, for one, would like to have 


her write again about Judy. “No 
offense is meant.” That is what the 
eighty-ton tank says, I suppose, 


after flattening out anyone in its 
path. So long, Mr. Maladroit. “No 
offense.” 

P.S. — The Gateway is getting 
really interesting, don’t you think? 
Controversial material is so much 
more fun. Who says the campus is 
dead? : 


MR. SYDNEY BURNHAM 
VISITS CAMPUS LV.C.F. 


Tuesday afternoon in Arts 148, 
Mr. Sydney Burnham, F.R.G:S., of 
London, Eng., gave the first of a 
series of talks to be held each Tues- 
day and Thursday, Feb. 15 to Mar. 
2, commencing at 5 p.m. 

Mr. Burnham is a forceful and 
interesting speaker, and has the 
knack of dramatizing the subject in 
hand in a most arresting manner. 
He has addressed large audiences all 
over Britain, in the East, New Zea- 
land, Australia, and America. He is 
a graduate of the London University, 
where he took-a combined electrical 
and civil engineering course. 

As a Fellow of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society, he has spent a 
great deal of time in the Old Land 
and the Middle East, and has been 
associated with some of the leading 
archaeologists of the day. 

This remarkable preacher, lec- 
turer and singer has just completed 
a tour across Canada and U.S.A., 
and everywhere his preaching and 
dealing with the tremendous issues 
of our day has brought help and 
consolation and peace to thousands. 
Here is a man who speaks authorita- 
tively, because his every word is 
founded on the Word of God. He 
has a vital message you must not 
miss. An invitation to attend is 
extended to all students. 


“Boy! Did ya see that beautiful 
end run?” ; \ 
“Oh, I don’t think he’s so hand- 


© & + some.”—Lafayette Lyre. 


A National 
favorite 
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For dressing-up suits or frocks, 


IBERUFFLED AND BEAUTIFUL 


Be ruffled, this spring. Be beautiful, this spring. A few frills, 
bows and cupid collars will smartly offset that blouse and skirt that 
are now doing wartime long wear. They add a touch of freshness, 
and a crispness that rivals the atmosphere of spring. And a new 
blouse itself, plus a few necessary accessories, such as plain, good 
quality gloves, a pair of well fitting oxfords, may be all one can 
afford for their new spring wardrobe. A little imagination goes a 


Thousands of people would never 
recognize the name of Oscar Levant 
if it hadn’t been for a hot eummer 
day in 1938. Nobody was in town, 
and the producer of a New 
York radio program, “Information, 
Please!” needed a fourth performer. 
He remembered an amusing and 
musically inclined young man named 
Levant, and invited him to join. So, 
quite by accident, radio listeners 
became acquainted with the un- 
canny musical knowledge of a 
young man who has become a legend 
to his friends. S. N. Behrman, the 
dramatist, feelingly observes that if 
Levant did not exist, he could not 
be imagined. 

Oscar came to New York in 1922 
as a pianist and played everything 
from the accompaniment to a violin 
cadenza at a ladies’ luncheon, to hot 
jazz tune in hideways off Broad- 
way. Since then he has become a 
composer of some note, having turn- 
ed out string quartets, piano con- 
certos, nocturnes, background music 
for films, and a handful of popular 
tunes. 

The musical expert of “Informa- 
tion, Please!” is also one of the most 
irrepressibly impudent of Broad- 
way’s amazing list- of characters. 
Oscar made his most memorable re- 
mark when asked why his first wife 
divorced him “Incompatibility,” he 
replied. “And besides, I think she 
hated me.” 

Oscar is not on the handsome side, 
comments a critic, but his physiog- 
nomy may explain the source of a 
great deal of his glibness. “When 
I first meet somebody,” Oscar says, 
“I have to destroy that first im- 
pression.” 

His living habits merit attention, 
and in some respects they explain 
his character. After a round of 
New York night spots that begins 
regularly at Lindy’s Broadway re- 
staurant, patronized by music and 
theatre crowds, and includes the 
Stork Club, rendezvous of cafe so- 
ciety, Oscar retires regularly at 5 
am. He does not drink, but relies 
on his own acidulous comments for 
stimulation. In order to get to sleep 
at that queer bedtime, he resorts to 
sleeping tablets. Arising next mid- 
afternoon, he is so befogged by the 
sleeping tablets that he starts his 
incessant chain cigarette smoking 
and coffee drinking. It is said that 
rarely does a day go by that doesn’t 
see Oscar imbibe from 20 to 30 cups. 
Trying to go asleep again after that 
intake, he must resort to sleeping 
tablets. This routine, explains 
Oscar, is a regular one, for he likes 
to lead a regular life. 


THE CANTEEN MIXER 


Have you been dated for the 
Mixer yet? You haven’t? Well, 
don’t worry. You don’t need some 
smirking little squirt to take you 
this time. Come alone. Don’t tell 
anybody, but there is a hushed 
rumor going around that Freddie 
may be there. Come alone and 
swoon in comfort. 


KEEP THE BOYS HAPPY— 
BRING MORE MAGAZINES! 


_ FASHION DRESS SHOP 


Fashion Firsts are First 


at 
THE FASHION 
10146 Jasper Avenue 


Fascinating People .... Oscar Levant 


By Shirley Diamond 


The numerous listeners to “Infor- 
mation, Please!” are frequently 
amazed when he identifies a sym- 
phony after hearing a few bar's, and 
unravels a tangled phrase of music 
and places it as part of a Broadway 
musical. In his book, “Smattering of 
Ignorance,’ Levant hastens to dis- 
pel illusions about his fabulous 
musical knowledge. “That miscon- 
ception,” he says, “flourishes exclu- 
sively among people largely ignor- 
ant about music.” 

His friends claim that once the 
name Levant is mentioned it be- 
comes necessary to discuss him for 
hours. Once when he parked him- 
self, “a penhouse beachcomber,” on 
the Gershwins for a visit which 
went on indefinitely, he made some 
distasteful remark which caused 
Mrs. Ira Gershwin to say, “Get out 
of this house.” Levant, in the midst 
of buttoning his jacket, stopped, sat 
down and said, “I’m not going.” 
“Why not?” she asked. “Because I 
have no place to go,” replied Levant, 
and comfortably sitting down, he 
stayed another two years. 


To give vent to most of his im- 
pudence, Levant wrote the book “A 
Smattering of Ignorance.” A hodge- 
podge of musical criticism and anec- 
dote, the book tells about the life 
and times of Oscar Levant. It ends 
appropriately with another musi- 
cian’s wisecrack, the remark the 
boorish Brahms made when leaving 
a party, “If there is anybody here 
that I have forgotten to insult, I 
apologize.” And Oscar’s critics say 
that he doesn’t have to apologize. 

Of Stokowski, Levant says: “I 
would like to have been present, if 
I could have my choice of all the 
moments of musical history, when 
Stokowski suddeny became conscious 
of his beautiful ‘hands. That must 
have been a moment.” 


What makes Oscar mad is that 
the public wants everything from 
him but the accomplishment which 
he cares about most. “Yeah,” he 
roared at his editors, “movies, radio, 
Broadway, popular songs, and now 
books. You guys want me to do 
everything but my own racket—do 
you know what I am?” he wailed. 
“Tm a concert pianist, and nobody 
will believe me!” 

(TIl believe him—because Ive 
heard him play the Rhapsody in 
Blue on the piano, and as far as I 
am concerned, that was the greatest 
moment in musical history.) 


He—Sir, I wish to marry your 
daughter. 

Father—Can you divorce her in 
the manner in which she wishes to 
become accustomed? 


duty by the students. There’s only 


thumbed Esquires. 
forces? And while on the subject, 


may have a look behind the door 
to find a calendar, Miss Winspear. 


so that I will know who you are. 
my usual intelligent expression. 


Mike’s friend replied: “This is 
isn’t it?” 
She said: “Yes, why?” 


physics labs.). 


“Love is gland!” 


with these magazines—no Varga girls in the well- 
Is that being kind to the armed 


say that anyone who hasn’t a paper girl of his own, 
office. But hands off! Thanks for the tip about where 


the February girl—a smooth chick—is my wall flower. 


Thanks for the Valentine signed “Susie”. Will meet 
you outside the Library as you wish, at 9 am., Mon- 
day, February 21. Please wear a large green orchid 
Myself, I will wear 


A rabbit named Mike, ‘who is a close friend of my 
brother’s, told me the following short story: 

There was a lady who went to her frigidaire one 
day and opened the door. To her amazement she found 
a little rabbit sitting there (a close friend of Mike’s). 

She said: “What are you doing here?” 


The rabbit replied: “Well, I’m just westing.” 

Yehudi is planning an anti-hands-holding campaign. 
All those with guilty consciences, please note. Holding 
hands will be tolerated only in dark places (such as 
Please refrain from twining digits in 
halls, on the street (in broad daylight), and especially 
during lectures! Oh, well, after all, as Dr. Cantor says, 


OOX STUDENTI 


Yehudi tore himself away from the interesting 
magazines in the boxes long enough to do his weekly 


one thing wrong 
going to rush to 


Yehudi wants to 
of The Gateway 


At the moment 


Too fat/too 


a Westinghouse, 
lovingly at each 


S’all fer now. 


by YEHUDI 


Yehudi was walking home from Little Tuck on 
Valentine’s Day when he saw a mob of women sur- 
rounding one little man. 


Your old friend was just 
the rescue, when someone shouted 


eout that it was merely the House Eccers taking Dr. 
Walker to Tuck. Yehudi went home feeling sorry for 
Chemistry professors. 


‘When Yehudi was wandering around the University 
last week he saw a well-known figure toting a large 
bottle of chloroform. Asked why, he replied shyly, 
“Well, ’'ve tried candy, and I’ve tried flowers . . .” 


Yehudi came across the following poem expressing 
his opinion on love: 
“One reason, for my single bliss, 
After thought, I find is this: 
Each girl I’ve had a liking for 
I’ve soon deduced was either/or 


thin, too meek/too bold, 


Too tall/too short, too young/too old. 
The other reason is that she 
Has found the same thing wrong with me.” e 
But other people seem to have more luck. Fin- 
stance, Don Harvey and Mary Soper: are looking 


other. And in the Art’s Rotunda, 


Yehudi saw that lucky Gordon Weir surrounded by 
Ann Miller and Doris 
Here’s a thought for all the tired 
be around next week: 
“The Junior is a memory, 
The Senior’s come and gone, 
And so we start life over— 
Overtired, 


Kerr. 
people that will 


overfed, OVERDRAWN!” 


Alberta Alumni 


Council Approves 
New Constitution 


Members of the Council of the 
University of Alberta Alumni Asso- 
ciation gathered at the University on 
Saturday, Feb. 12, for their annual 
meeting. In the absence of the pre- 
sident, Dr. G. B. Sanford, and the 
vice-president, Mr. Hugh John Mac- 
donald, K.C., M.L.A., the meeting 
was presided over by Mr. G. B. 
Taylor. . Others present were: Miss 
Marian Gimby of Edmonton, Messrs. 
L. L. Alexander and K. B. McDer- 
mid of Calgary, Dr. Kenneth Argue, 
Mr. W. E. Bowser, Mr. L. Y. Cairns, 
K.C., Mr. S. O. Hillerud, and Dr. W. 
Swift, all of Edmonton, together with 
Mr. George Bryan, K.C., president of 
the Edmonton Branch, and Dr. H. 
E. Rawlinson, president of the Medi- 
cal Alumni Association. 

The Council heard with interest 
that the Calgary Branch was now on 
a firm basis following reorganiza- 
tion in the spring of 1943 at a meet- 
ing which had been addressed by 
Dr. Robert Newton and Professor 
Salter. In the autumn, the alumni 
groups in Medicine Hat, Lethbridge 
and Calgary had been visited by 
Dean Malcolm M. MacIntyre of the 
Faculty of Law. For the Edmonton 
Branch, Mr. Bryan reported that, as 
a result of a membership drive, this 
group had been able to share with 
the Students’ Union in sending about 
100,000 cigarettes to. University men 
and women overseas, including pris- 
oners of war. This statement met 
with the warm approval of the 
Council. The chairman described ef- 
forts made by the executive to form 
local committees throughout the 
province, and referred to the im- 
mediate response by groups of 
alumni at Brooks and Two Hills. 
In spite of many calls on their 
purses and their time Alberta 
alumni were willing to shoulder add- 
ed responsibilities in order to fur- 
ther the interests of their Alma 
Mater. It was agreed that this 
scheme should be expanded to the 
greatest extent possible. 

To increase the usefulness of the 
Association, the Council considered 
and approved a new constitution. 

e main changes involved reorgan- 
ization of the Council to provide on 
it representation of the student 
body, through the presidents of the 
Students’ Union and the Senior 
class; all branches and local com- 
mittees; faculty alumni groups; and 
of graduates in zones in the province 
outside the jurisdiction of such 
groups. A new clause enabled non- 
graduate diploma holders in Edu- 
cation, Pharmacy and Nursing to 
apply for membership in the asso- 
ciation. 

It was agreed unanimously that 
the Chancellor of the University; Mr. 
Justice Ford, be asked to act as 
Honorary President of the associa- 
tion. Executice members were ap- 
pointed as follows: Vice-president, 
Mr. Macdonald; secretary, Mr. Tay- 
lor; treasurer, Mr. Bowser; execu- 
tive member, Miss Gimby. 

Following the morning session, the 
members of Council were luncheon 
guests of the University. The Pre- 
sident of the University, Dr. Robert 


Newton, welcomed the delegates, and 
described changes and improvements 


Heirloom Records 


When you bought your tickets for 
the Interyear plays, you may have 
noticed the mat in which the tickets 
were arranged. To relieve the 
tedium of ticket-selling—or rather, 
the tedium of the moments when 
no one appears to buy tickets, many 


.|former members have written their 


names, and the titles and dates of 
the plays they were helping to pro- 
duce. These are some of the plays 
thus remembered on the valuable 
heirloom of the Dramatic Society: 
Fanny’s First Play cecum l 924 
The Admirable Crichton 
Anthony and Anna .... 
The Dover Road .... 
He Who Gets Slapped... 
Aren’t We All? 
The Adding Machine .. 
Outward Bound 


Years of Activity 


Journey’s End wcceccncnneun 
A Sleeping Clergyman . 
The Wind and the Rain.. 


Dangerous Corners ... 
What Say They .......... 
Candida 
Watch on the Rhine 


And some undated plays: Three Cor- 
nered Moon, The Importance of 
Being Earnest, Saint Joan, See 
Naples and Die, Alien Corn. The 
Freshies won the Interyear play in 
1920 with “The Bishop’s Candle- 
sticks,’ and the Juniors won in 
1922 with “The Old Lady Shows Her 
Medals.” The Philharmonic appar- 
ently came into being about 1930. 
Before that, it was the Glee Club 


and Orchestra that put on the musi- 
cal productions. : 


The House Ec. Club’s February 
guest speaker was Miss Dorothy 
Stander. Miss Stander is nutri- 
tionist for the Metcalfe-Hamilton- 
Kansas City Bridge Co., which has 
approximately 65 camps along the 
Alaska Highway. It is Miss Stan- 
der’s job to see that the hundreds 
of people employed by this com- 
pany are supplied with their quota 
of vitaming and the rest—all in their 
proper proportions. It has been her 
problem to decide how to use up 
food that has been frozen in transit, 
to train cooks “how to save the 
vitamins,” to discover where there is 
wastage and why, to introduce new 
foods in camps, and to visit camps 
to see wherein the trouble lies. 

Miss Stander’s first impressions 
of camp life along the highway were 
revealed—the land of plenty, where 
rationing of food is something that 
belongs down south, where people 
are hungry and don’t pretend to be 
otherwise, where food is discussed 
after every meal, and where people 
mention food in very letter home. 
Incidentally, the writer saw a movie 
of what happened in Dawson Creek 
before the “law set in.” "Twas be- 
fore accommodations were made for 


Famous Magician at 
Arena on Wednesday 


A new and altogether different 
treat is in store for people of this 
area on Wednesday, Feb. 23rd, at 
8:30 p.m. Michaluk, world famous 
Polish magician, and his company, 
appear at the Arena. 

The mysterious Michaluk and 
company will present a two and a 
half hour show of thrills featuring 
feats of magic that are new and dif- 
ferent. Wounded during the siege 
of Warsaw, the city of his birth, he 
was taken prisoner by the Nazis and 
was in a German prison and a con- 
centration camp for six weeks, from 
which he escaped. Prior to the war 
he was a leading artist in many 
parts of Europe, and at one time 
gave a command performance be- 
fore His Holiness, Pope Pius XI, in 
Rome. He has also appeared in 
Paris, Brussels, Athens, Budapest, 
Warsaw, Shanghai, London, Glasgow 
and the West Indies. 


which had been made on the cam- 
pus. The Chancellor of the Univer- 
sity, Mr. Justice Ford, spoke briefly. 
Mr. Alexander responded on behalf 


of the Council. 
G. B. TAYLOR, 
Sec. of the Association. 


Co-eds Learn Successful Home 
Economist Must Like People 


the invading employees and eatin’ 
was done in shifts, and it was cold 
outside. Employees crowded around 
the old dining hall; when the gong 
was struck all hurtled in together. 
Rather than walk down the stairs 
that led into the dining hall, men 
would jump directly on to the floor 
—one man was actually killed this 
way. 

Miss Stander gave us a very 
thorough survey of the various fields 
into which a graduate home econo- 
mist may enter. There is a place* 
for every personality. In fact, the 
course and opportunities that follow 
give each girl a chance to develop 
her abilities. To be a success, a 
home economist must like people; 
she must be sincere and unselfish, 
generous and tactful. 


Miss Stander’s talk was very much 
appreciated. In our eyes she is de- 
finitely a success. There’s no get- 
ting away from the fact that all 
successful home economists possess 
a warmth that is unique and genuine. 


STABER’S 


PROT-N-IZED 


CREAM PERMANENTS 
ONE LOW PRICE 


$2.95 


WHY PAY MORE? 
10047 101A Ave. Ph. 26579 


Hours 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. 


Come in during the morning 
for faster service 


NO APPOINTMENT NECESSARY 
(Just around the corner from Kresge’s) 
SSE 
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Soft, glamorous beauty—one must possess 
it to look right in the new clothes. How? _ 
The smart world takes the Du Barry way. 
For dry skin, Du Barry Special Skin Cream. © 
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What's Wrong with the GATEWAY? 


What’s wrong with The Gateway: ° 

1. Too much feminine and infantile gush supposedly humor. 
Let’s have the female touch, but keep it from becoming Sina- 
trified. : 

2. How about a cartoon every week. 

3. Suggest the paper not be afraid of lampooning students 
and faculty. Sermons not read by students, unless heraladed by 
headline. : 

4. More news pictures of news around the “U”. Especially 
sports. a 

5. Articles giving student opinion on events overtown. Erase 
that public opinion of the horn-rimmed and cloistered student. 


JIM SPILLIOS. 
* * * *& & 

It is very flattering to have the Features Editor of The Gate- 
way ask me to offer a few lines of “Constructive Criticism” on 
their publication. 

At the present stage of the game, I think the most construc- 
tive procedure they could adopt would be to hire some modern 
Pied Piper (Frank Sinatra for instance) and lure their entire 

_ ensemble over an appropriate portion of the High Level Bridge. 


_ However, there are other alternatives (unfortunately). If 
‘The Gateway were to model itself after that dynamic little 
publication “The Orphan,” it could do no better. The light type 
of articles, straight to the point editorials, ample and personal 
news coverage, along with the friendly personality of the whole 
‘paper, endear it to all its readers. The staff of “The Orphan” 
are to be congratulated on their efforts to keep the torch of 
_ journalism aflame on this campus. (How am I doing, Jamison?). 
Seriously, I’m sorry, gentlemen, you’ve asked for construc- 
tive criticism, and under present conditions I’m in no position 
to offer any. The University student today seems to be carry- 
ing a chip on his shoulder, and at the mere drop of a hat he is 
‘on the warpath. The offering of any criticism would only leave 
one open to enmity and “blasts” from all corners, and I, at 
least, would like to spend my last few hours here in peace. 


The only suggestion I would offer is that the efforts of those 
few who are trying, at least, to do their job here (Council, 
Gateway and all) do not go unappreciated by the student body. 
wee HARRY HOLE. 


« 


* *£ * & * 


Before I make any suggestion, I want to say that I think we 
have had an exceptionally good Gateway this year. Although 
there have been various individual articles and features that I 
have not cared for, the Editor and his staff are to be compli- 
mented, for the paper on the whole has carried an interesting 
news coverage and a varied series of articles. 

_Assuming that there are no practical difficulties involved, 
would it not be a good idea to publish The Gateway on Wed- 
nesday of every week? Most campus activities appear to take 
place on the week-end. If the paper came out Wednesday, per- 
haps it would be possible to write up the events of the previous 
week-end before they became old news, and those of the coming 
week-end that they may receive due publicity before they take 
place. 


- 


BOB BLACK, 
’42-’43 Secretary of Students’ Union. 


* *¢ * & * 


Casserole is back in The Gateway, and that is as it should 
be. But unless you find it handy for filling vacant corners, I 
suggest that it be put under one heading. There is another 
much-read bit of The Gateway, namely, the theatre directory. 
But it would be much handier if it covered a few more of the 
theatres. Lastly, I feel that The Gateway can stand a reducing 
diet for the ‘duration. In view of the drastic cuts that have been 
made in most of the leading newspapers, I do not believe The 
Gateway should have a middle leaf except on-very rare 
occasions. 

COW, 


Well, that may be tougher to do than beating Saskatchewan 
in basketball. Anyway, I'd like to see at least half a page 
devoted to good philosophy and poetry. That’s out. of my line 
(Dentistry), I know, but I think if properly selected it would 
be a slight improvement. 


Then for the Sports Section. A few action shots of games— 
Interfac hockey and basketball, wrestling, etc., and a weekly 
- resume of what the various athletic clubs are doing—have play- 
ed or will be playing. 
Otherwise, I think our paper is quite sound (even without 
Casserole). Mr. Larue merits a pat on the back. 
SAMMIE SHECKTER. 


vada 


i 


We had always thought that the idea of a univer- 
sity is to provide a place and facilities for serious- 
minded persons who wish to increase their knowledge 
to do so. Whatever their interests may have been 
when they arrived at the centre of “higher learning,” 
there they met men wiser than they, and other 


these influences, together with the matter which 
they undertook to learn, combined to produce, finally, 
an educated man. These materially unproductive years 
in the person’s life were supposed to be very valuable 
to him and to the community at large in many ways, 
tangible and intangible. Indeed, the community sup- 
ported the universities financially. Most of the men 
and women came to the universities with a serious 
purpose in view. 

But now it appears that in order to preserve the life 
of the community we must sacrifice the idea on which 
the society is based: Freedom of thought, of speech, 
pursuit of the finer arts of living, almost, freedom of 
choice. Apparently, the end justifies the means. But, 
of course, this‘must never be admitted openly. The 
freedoms are what we are fighting for! Thus, “Keep 
the torch of the Arts alive until after the war.” Hav- 
ing paid lip-service to the deities (in case they should 
happen to be important), we are free to enforce our 
idea of what is right on whom we may. 

This is the root of our conflict—to maintain the 
nominal form of democracy, and at the same time 
enforce another, more rugged principle. So, while 
loudly proclaiming that the universities are “important 


students with whom they lived and learned, and ~ 


to the life of the nation,’ that “we will need trained 
men after the war,’ and that “we need trained men 
now,” we devise a training system that looks about 
as much like that of a true university as like life in an 
ant-hill, and keep it strictly sub voce. It nevertheless 
becomes increasingly clear'that what we are interested 
in is not an informed, active, educated body of 
citizens who are able, because they are informed to 
take an active, intelligent place in the life of the 
nation, but rather, a Spartan economy in which men 
= selected to perform a@ function for which we train 
them. 


Aha, another malcontent, you say! We are a mal- 
content, and admit it freely. We are not mal-adjusted, 
however, unless being profoundly ashamed by some 
widely-held opinions and movements approved by the 
many, is being mal-adjusted. We are sorry that when 
this country has a policy it is afraid to announce it: 
that when it wants a technical school it calls it a 
“university” to hide behind tradition and mistaken 
belief. We are sorry that the universities accept (or 
at least do not protest against) compromising restric— 
tions on their very function. We are sorry that stu- 
dents come in good faith to an institution they had 
thought to represent the highest and best in the 
nation’s thought, only to discover equivocation and 
raeaies 2 less than honesty in return for their good 
aith. 


“They say” that registration in all years will be cut 
in half next fall. 


Since High School may be regard- 
ed as a “basic training centre,” 
which should fit the student for the 
more advanced and_ specialized 
training of university, it stands to 
reason that the student will do 
better in university if he receives 
such training in high school as will 
(1) help in his choice as to training, 
and (2) fit him to do work which 
is of university standard. 


As to (1), I believe that the 
present course in vocational guid- 
ance is too limited in scope to be 
effective, and should receive greater 
stress in high schools. Since only 
two days per week are devoted to 
this subject, the amount of ma- 
terial covered is also limited, and 
the student receives enough train- 
ing and information to make him 
wonder, but not enough to give any 
real assistance in choosing his job. 
Fortunately, or unfortunately, some 
students have already chosen their 
vocation when they enter high 
school, but many go through school 
‘without having made any attempt to 
solve the problem of life work, and 
when confrontéd with it after leav- 
ing school, tend to drift into the 
nearest trade or profession avail— 
able, without some real knowledge 
of the nature of the work involved, 
or the qualifications necessary. I 
believe that greater stress on voca- 
tional guidance in high school would 
help the student to pick the uni- 
versity course for which he is best 
suited, thus benefiting both the 
community and the individual. 

With regard to (2), there has been 
some discussion as to the value of 
Latin for high school students. 
It has been called a “dead” langu- 
age. However, even after merely 
scraping the surface of the subject, 
I am convinced that it is extremely 
alive. It enters into our language 
and life everywhere. Besides, for | 
something that’s dead, Latin puts up 
quite a struggle. Ask any aspiring 
Latin student. Dr. Hardy, in The 


Gateway of Feb. 4th, showed how 
much Latin helps one in doing work 


x 
* 


Basic Training Centre 


which is of university standard. I 
will not attempt to add to this, but 
personally, Latin is one of the most 
interesting and useful courses I have 
ever taken, and I feel that if the 
study of Latin were removed from 
our high school curriculum it would 
be a considerable loss to the students 
of this province. 


Tri-Delt Girls 
Sponsor Dance 


‘In Aid of LSS. 


Varsity Canteen Mixer 


It’s new, it’s different, it’s the 
Canteen Mixer. On Feb. 26 the 
Varsity Canteen Mixer will be held 
at U. of A. All the proceeds from 
the mixer will go to LS.S. Already 
this year you have generously con- 
tributed to the society. We are 
asking you to do so once more, and 
in return for your money we are 
offering you the Canteen Mixer. It’s 
fun. All you need to do is buy a 
ticket and come. Come alone, come 
with boys, come with girls, but be 
sure to come. To make it a real 
success, every student must buy a 
ticket. 

The LS.S. is doing a wonderful 
job of helping students less fortu- 
nate than us. To continue their 
work every student on every 
campus must get behind every drive. 
That means you! Buy a ticket to 
the mixer and be sure to come. 

The evening will be high-lighted 
by dancing, superb entertainment by 
your favorite singing stars, and 
especially. good eats. What more 
could.you wish for? 

Remember—keep the 26th open 
for the Varsity Canteen Mixer. 


“Really, I can’t play golf,” the 
sweet young thing said. “I don’t 
even know how to hold the caddy.” 
—Drexerd. 


proclamation 


A Challenge By the Engineers 


BEER YE! 


BEER YE! 


BEER YE! 


WHEREAS the general idea on this campus seems to be the 
raising of shekels for the LS.S., and 


WHEREAS there ain’t no Engineer who is going to take a back 


seat to no one, and 


WHEREAS we still “Don’t give a damn for any damn man”: 


THEREFORE let it be known that Alberta’s Honored collection 
of Slide Rule Pushers, better known as the Engineering 
Students’ Society, do hereby challenge any other faculty to 
try and scrape together as many chips as they do; and 


FURTHERMORE, the loser (or losers) are to chip in an extra 
twenty-five simoleons in the pot to be credited to the score 


of the winner, and 


FURTHER, all and sundry faculties of this here University who 
accept this challenge are to so declare it, and 


WHAT’S MORE, you'll have a job on your hands. 


SIGNED, sealed, published and delivered this 
18th day of February, A.D. 1944, by the 
Engineering Students’ Society of the Uni- 
versity of Alberta. 


You will appreciate the pleasant atmosphere and 
finer service of 


National Council Grants 
Research Scholarships; 
Applications Sought 


Allowances For Travelling 
Expenses 


The National Research Council in- 
vites applications for post-graduate 
scholarships as detailed below. 


The granting of an award by the 
National Research Council does not 
exempt a grantee from the provi- 
sions of the University Science Stu- 
dents Regulations, 1942, or the Na- 
tional Selective Service Mobilization 
Regulations. Attention is particu- 
larly called to Section 12, Sub-sec- 
tion 6, of the latter which provides 
that no student shall pursue post- 
graduate studies in any subject, un- 
less in the opinion of the university 
authorities and the Officer Com- 
manding the Military district in 
which the university is situated, 
the pursuance of such studies is in 
the national interest or will aid in 
the prosecution of the war. 


Under existing conditions of war, 
the tenure of Bursaries shall begin 
within one month following the close 
of the academic session and the 
tenure of other awards within one 
month of notification of the granting 
of an award or the subsequent com- 
pletion of an existing award, and a 
grantee may not accept employment 
outside of a university after an 
award has been made to him, or be- 
tween the tenure of successive 
awards. 


Bursaries of the value of $250 will 
be open to award to applicants who 
have graduated with high distinction 
in scientific study. 

Studentships of the value of $650 
will be open to award to applicants 
who have had experience in re- 
search work in science for at least 
one year following graduation, 


Fellowships of the value of $750 
will be open to award to applicants 
who have given distinct evidence of 
capacity to conduct independent re- 
search in science. 


Qualifications required are detail- 
ed in the regulations governing 
awards. Applications should be 
strictly confined to candidates with 
outstanding records, both in their 
undergraduate and post-graduate 
courses. , 


Travelling Allowance: Grantees 
who have to travel 300 miles or more 
may, at the discretion of the Coun- 
cil, be granted an allowance toward 
travelling expenses. Such travel 
grants shall be based on the distance 
between the points where the award 
is tenable and the point where a 
grantee was located during the pre- 
ceding year. 

March ist is the final date on 
which applications may be mailed. 


Application forms and copies of 
the regulations governing Bursaries, 
Studentships and Fellowships may 
be obtained from the Registrar of 


* 


| New Regulations 


ED. NOTE: The following is an Editorial taken from The 
Manitoban, the official student publication of the University of 
Manitoba. We print it because we believe it will be of interest 
to our readers, particularly those who are affected by the new 
regulations. 


The interpretation given by President Smith of the position 
of the faculties not listed as essential in the new regulations is 
encouraging to those enrolled in a general Arts and Science 
course and in Law School, but it does not clear up some rather 
puzzling aspects of these Selective Service decisions. If those 
courses not in the list can be regarded as essential with respect 
to students in the upper brackets, and if, as we certainly hope 
will be the case, some sort of academic standards will be applied 
to the courses listed as essential, then where does the point of 
difference lie? Regardless of what course a student is enrolled — 
in, there should be applied to his record the obvious question, 
is he making good use of his time at this public institution? 
One can see that in the case of a faculty such as Medicine or 
Engineering a student not in the “upper bracket” may be 
allowed to continue for the simple reason that there is a demand 
for his particular kind of skill in the war effort. But when a 
faculty such as Commerce is classified as essential and assum- 
edly given privileges not accorded to Arts or to a certain part 
of Science, then we think that the regulations are unfair. A 
graduate in the general Commerce Course is certainly no more 
to be classified as technical personnel than a graduate in the — 
non-‘“specialized” courses in Science. And the fact that a 
Course whose essence is the preparation of a student for general 
business life is classified as necessary to the war effort while 
the Arts Course with its far broader application to the needs of 
society and the individual is ignored, casts a rather dubious light 
on the scale of educational values held by the Dominion Govern- 
ment. Ina very immediate sense, students who are specializing 
in Economics and History are necessary to the efficient adminis- 
tration of the war effort and in the reconstruction period both 
here and in Europe. Canada should be prepared to take a full 
share in whatever type of Allied Military Government is re- 
quired in liberated Europe, and the men to represent us should 
not all be taken from the ranks of aging officers in the Per- 
manent Army. 


The provision with regard to those in the upper bracket 
allows a large part of such: students to continue to their final 
year, but at the same time, the lower half of all students in all 
years in Arts are to be forced to leave unless they are not liable - 
for military service. If enforced strictly in that manner, then 
there will be unavoidable injustices in classes with a high 
general average. Students who conform to the general average 
of the class may still be in the lower half in a straight, 
numerical division. To that extent there is discrimination 
against Arts, certain parts of Science and Law. One can hardly 
criticize the efforts made by University heads to preserve the — 
liberal arts. They have got very substantial concessions from 
the government in that regard. But the very fact that they had 
to make recommendations embodying a system with such dis- 
crimination, and that the government has issued the regulations 
in this form indicate the particular set of values guiding those 
responsible for Selective Service. 


Our suggestions for a better system would be based on the 
designation of the University as a whole as essential, with 
tightened academic standards preventing any wastage of time 
and providing, to a certain extent, needed manpower. In peace 
and in war the University fills a very definite social need. 
Why then attempt in’a period of national emergency to define 
which courses are more nearly applicable to war needs, when 
the decisions embody such unsound interpretations? A nation — 
at war cannot afford waste of time and therefore poor students 
should be eliminated. But general Arts and Science students 
are not wasting their time if they keep up to a required 
standard. And the other faculties should be given to easier 
treatment. 


your university. Mail applications} A skull one half an inch thick 

direct to “The Secretary-Treasurer, | was unearthed in Montana recently 

National Research Council, Ottawa.” | and sent on to Washington without 

S. P. EAGLESON, the formality of an election—Grin- 
Sec.-Treasurer. | nell Malteaser. 
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Churchillisms :: 


The courses of instruction through 
which you are going are of the ut- 
most value to those who will be 
charged with the responsibility of 
leading others in battle. If the 
troops have a good supply of thor- 
oughly well-trained officers, then 
they get their tasks done with in- 
comparably less loss of life. There- 
fore, the work you are doing here 
is of the highest possible conse- 
quence. I bid you all good fortune 
and success, and I earnestly trust 
that when you find yourselves along- 
side our soldiers and sailors, you 
will feel that we are your worthy 
brothers in arms. 

And you shall know that we will 
never tire nor weaken. We shall 
march with you into every quarter 
of the globe to establish a reign of 

* justice and law among men. 

—Mr. Churchill’s address in the 
Harvard College Yard to mem- 
bers of Military and Naval 
Forces in Training at Harvard 
University. 


There is no less likely way of 
winning a war than to adhere 
pedantically to the maxim of “Safety 
First.” 


“We have not journeyed all this 
way across the centuries, across the 
oceans, across the mountains, across 
the prairies because we are made of 
sugar candy.” (Referring to Canada.) 


“Neither the length of the struggle 
nor any form of severity which it 
may assume will make us weary or 
will make us quit.” 


“When I warned them (the 
French) that Britain would fight on 
alone whatever they did, their gen- 
erals told their Prime Minister and 
his divided cabinet, “In three weeks 
England will have her neck wrung 
like a chicken.” Some chicken, some 
neck.” 


“The destiny of mankind is not 
decided by material computation.”.... 


“Do not let us speak of darker 
days; let us speak of sterner days. 
These are not dark days; these are 
great days—the greatest days our 
country has ever lived; and we must 
all thank God that we have been 
allowed, each of us according to our 
stations, to play a part in making 
these days memorable in the history 
of our race.” 


I am a child of the House of 
Commons. I was brought up in my 
father’s house to believe in de- 
mocracy. “Trust the people”’—that 
was his message. I used to see him 
cheered at meetings and in the 
streets by crowds of working men 
way back in those aristocratic Vic- 
torian days when, as Disraeli said, 
the world was for the few, and “for 
the very few. Therefore I have been 
in full harmony all my life with 
the tides which have flowed on both 
sides of the Atlantic against privi- 
lege and monopoly, and I have 
steered confidently towards’ the 
Gettysburg ideal of “government of 
the people, by the people, for the 
people.” I owe my advancement 
entirely to the House of Commons, 
whose servant I am. In my coun- 
try, as in yours, public men are 
proud to be the servants of the 
State and would be ashamed to be 
its masters. 

—Mr. Churchill Addresses Con- 

the “The Unrelenting Strug— 
g le.” 


This is a strange Christmas Eve. 
Almost the whole world is locked in 
deadly struggle, and, with the most 
terrible weapons which science can 
devise, the nations advance upon 
each other. Ill would it be for us 
this Christmastide if we were not 
sure that no greed for the land or 
wealth of any other people, no 
vulgar ambition, no morbid lust for 
material gain at the expense of 
others, had led us to the field. 
Here, in the midst of war, raging 
and roaring over all the lands and 
seas, creeping nearer to, our hearts 
and homes, here amid all the tumult, 
we have tonight the peace of the 
spirit in each cottage home and in 
every generous heart. Therefore we 
may cast aside for this night at least 
the cares and dangers which beset 
us, and make for the children an 
evening of happiness in a world of 
storm. Here, then, for one night 
only, each home throughout the 
English-speaking world should be a 
brightly-lighted island of happiness 
and peace. 


Let the children have their night 
of fun and laughter. Let the gifts 
of Father Christmas delight their 
play. Let us grown-ups share to 
the full in their unstinted pleasure 
before we turn again to the stern 
task and the formidable years that 
lie before us, resolved that, by our 
sacrifice and daring, these same 
children shall not be robbed of their 
inheritance or denied their right to 
live in a free and decent world. 

And so, in God’s mercy, a happy 
Christmas to you all. 

—Mr. Churchill broadcasts from 

the White House Christmas Tree. 


Thus we may, without exposing 
ourselves to any charge of com- 
placency, without in the slightest 
degree relaxing the intensity of our 
war effort, give thanks to Almighty 
God for the many wonders which 
have been wrought in so brief a 
space of time, and we may derive 
fresh confidence from all that has 
happened and bend ourselves to our 
task with all the force that is in 
our souls and with every drop of 
blood that is in our bodies. . 


—Churchill at the Mansion 
House, London. 


If we can stand up to him, all 
Europe may be free and the life of 
the world may move forward into 
broad, sunlit uplands. But if we 
fail, then the whole world, includ- 
ing the United States, including all 
that we have known and cared for, 
will sink into the abyss of a new 
Dark Age made more sinister, and 
perhaps more protracted, by the 
lights of perverted science. Let us 
therefore brace ourselves to our 
duties, and so bear ourselves that, 
if the British Empire and its Com- 
monwealth last for a thousand years, 
men will still say, “This was their 
finest hour.” 


—Blood, Sweat, and Tears. 


Let us then address ourselves to 
our task, not in any way under- 
rating its tremendous difficulties 
and perils, but in good heart and 
sober confidence, resolved that, 
whatever the cost, whatever the 
suffering, we shall stand by one an- 
other, true and faithful comrades, 
and do our duty, God helping us, to 
the end... 

—Mr, Churchill addresses the 
Senate and the House, Ottawa. 


QUOTEUNQUOTE. 


Outdoor Club Executive Suggests 
House Dances Wrongly Organized 


Editor The Gateway. 


Dear Sirs,—Below is a copy of the 
letter sent to the St-dents’ Council 
by the Executive of the Outdoor 
Club. 

I should appreciate it if The Gate- 
way would print it to allow the 
members of the club and others that 
may be interested to see what action 
I, as president of their club, have 
taken. 


To the Council. 


Dear Sirs,—In view of the fact that 
the Outdoor Club has pursued a 
policy of social activity as well as 
of sports, I believe that a few sug- 
gestions on the House Dance prob- 
lem might be in order. 


On Saturday, Feb. 12th, I stopped 
in at the House Dance after a few 
hours of studying to see if I could 
spot the trouble that must be the 
cause of the House Dance failures. 
I.talked with those present and the 
persons in charge of the dance. I 
came to certain conclusions which I 
pass on to the Council now. 

The organization of the House 
Dances is wrong. House dances are, 
I am told, for the facility of Varsity 
students and are supposed to be 


Knox United Church 


Cor. 84th Ave. and 104th St. 


Rev. Elgin G. Turnbull, 
B.A., B.D., Minister 


11 a.m.: Dr. Thomas Hart, Super- 
intendent of Home Missions. 


7:30 p.m.: Dr. E. J. Thompson, St. 
Stephen’s College Professor. 


8:30 p.m.: Young People’s Fireside 
Hour. 


Choirmaster: Jack Williams 


mixers. As far as I can judge, the 
house dances endure the Varsity 
student all right, but only in one 
form—in couples. Those who are 
having a good time at the dances 
are those who have come as a small 
party. This, I suppose, is not a bad 
feature, but it is not the prime pur- 
pose of the House Dance. 


How, then, can these be remedied? 


I recommend ‘the following sug- 
gestions: 


1. That the present form of House 
Dance tickets be abolished. I sug- 
gest burning. The programs are 
obviously meant to be filled out and 
used by a couple. 


2. That an extensive advertising 
campaign be launched for each 


‘House Dance, and that the present 


posters be also burned or placed in 
the museum. 


3. That by suitable means, com- 
mittee or rotating clug sponsor- 
ship, feature be arranged for each 
House Dance which makes it a Var- 
sity party. 

4. That the Co-ed Club be con- 
gratulated for the way they have 
handled the refreshments, and be 
encouraged to continue and be help- 
ed if they so desire. 


5. That stag attendance be made 
a point of attraction. Here let me 
suggest that the ball be started roll- 
ing by setting the price of admit- 
tance at 25c a person and 60c a 
couple. 


6. Finally and primarily, that the 
House Dance be planned as a deficit 
and not a money-making institu- 
tion on the Council’s books. At the 
present time the A Card would 
cover this. 

Having found The Gateway very 
co-operative in the past, I feel sure 
I may rely upon you this time. 


Sincerely yours, 


M. W. CLARK, 
Pres., Outdoor Club. 


10050 103rd Street 


Trudeau’s Cleaning & Dye Works 


Phone 23431 


New Govt. Ruling Protested 


Council Unanimously Passes 


Motion For Mass Meeting 


War Drive Ciniribations Indica Indicated by Faculty Lists 


Council meeting began promptly at 7:05 on Wednesday, Feb. 
16. There were sixteen members present, and‘seven visitors. 


Mr. Amerongen was in the chair. The last item of business was | 


very important, and caused a 


good deal of discussion. The 


item on the agenda read: “Protest re expulsion of lower fifty 


per cents.” 


As a statement had come out in the overtown 


newspapers on Wednesday, everyone knew what was meant. 
Mr. Amerongen suggested that as long as there are a few of us 


left to kick, we ought to kick. It 
was moved that we request President 
Newton to hold a mass meeting of 
the students to answer questions of 
students on the new regulations. The 
motion was carried unanimously. 

Another important item of busi- 
ness concerned the raising of funds 
for the ISS. (The International 
Student Service). Hart Cantelon 
and Roy Davidson of the LSS. stated 
that the reason for devising the 
method of having those who do not 
wish to contribute go up to the 
Bursar’s office to indicate same, was 
that it would be easier for the 
Bursar’s office to handle the hund- 
red or so students in this way, rather 
than 1,200 students saying they 
would contribute. It was brought 
out in Council that in taking the 
easy way out, we were not uphold- 
ing the principle of democracy. A 
method was suggested whereby the 
ones who wished to contribute would 
be obliged to take a positive step. 
Everyone agreed on the worth of the 
object of this fund. It was moved 
that lists of students by faculties be 
prepared and that students should 
indicate their wishes on the list— 
whether or not they wanted $1.25 
deducted from caution money at the 
end of the term. Those who will 
not have any caution money left 
will, of course, not contribute, and 
those who have less than $1.25 would 
have whatever amount was in their 
fund deducted, if they had indicated 
their willingness to contribute on the 
faculty lists. The motion was carried. 
The I.S.S. representatives were of 
the opinion that this method would 
reduce considerably the amount that 
might be raised, because of the in- 
ertia of students in making such a 
decision. It was thought that more 
campaigning might be done to make 
the drive as successful this way as 
the other. 


Graduation is to be formal. 
Laverna Quinn, president of Wau- 
neita, reported the decision of the 
Wauneita Society in this matter. A 
motion to this effect was put on 
record. The Council recognizes that 
they are responsible for what ap- 
pears in The Orphan, as for any 
student publications. Color Night 
Chairman and Committee were 
chosen: Jack Jorgens as chairman, 
Ken Richardson, Roma Ballhorn and 
Hu Harries as committee. The date 
of Color Night is to“be in the week 
of March 13th. 


The names brought in for Execu- 
tive A awards were as_ follows: 
Frank Murphy, Alan McDougal, 
Jack Jorgens, Bob Black, Bob 
Schrader, Gerry Amerongen, Gerry 
Larue. An amendment to the con- 
stitution was proposed, whereby an 
award would be given to students in 
their final year who have accumu- 
lated 75 points. The opinion of the 
Constitutional Enforcement Com- 
mittee was to be asked regarding the 
giving of awards to students who 
earned such before Christmas, but 
did not return after Christmas. A 
letter from Malcolm Clark, presdient 
of Outdoor Club, was read, in which 
he made suggestions for reviving in- 
terest in House Dances. It was 
moved that Council sponsor the last 
House Dance of the year, arrange- 
ments to be under the chairman- 
ship of Sheila MacRae. Mr. Wilf 
Cotter and the D.U.S. was com- 
mended for their fine work in con- 
ducting the magazine drive. 

An Athletic Conference of West- 
ern Universities is proposed, to be 
held here or in Saskatchewan, was 
discussed. There has been no ath- 
letic conference since 1939-1940, the 
date of the last track meet between 
western universities. The Students’ 
Union authorizes that we share in 
the expense of such a conference, 
sending three people to take part, in 
the W.C.I.A.U. 

The meeting broke up at 9:20. 


Thought of the Week 

“T am not bound to win, but I am 
bound to be true. 

I am not bound to succeed, but I 
am bound to live. up to what light 
I have. 

I must stand by anybody that 
stands right, stand by him while he 
is right and part with him when he 
goes wrong.”—Lincoln. 


Ags Enroll 88% In 
Blood Donor Drive; 


Dents, C.A.U.C. Tie 


Dekes, Phi Delts Sign 100% 


The University Blood Donor cam- 
paign closed this week, and showed 
a total of 558 students willing to give 
blood to the Red Cross for use in 
the treatment of shock and haemorr- 
hage in our wounded. This response 
shows that University students are 
willing to do their bit in whatever 
way may come to hand; that they 
appreciate the need for blood-serum 
for our forces overseas. 


Percentage participation figures 
show the Aggies leading the way 
with an excellent 88%, closely trailed 
by the doughty Dents with a fine 
83%, and the Army Engineer Course 
with a commendable 82%. 


Meds have signed up to the score 
of 63%, Theology to the tune of 57%, 
and the Engineers have enrolled 50% 
strong. Commerce, Arts and Science, 
Education and House Eec., ,Law and 
Pharmacy complete the roll-call. 
Results perhaps could have been a 
little better in the last half-dozen 
groups, but part of the reason may 
have been inadequate canvassing. 
The committee hopes that if there 
are those who feel that they had 
insufficient opportunity to sign a 
form that they will take the first 
chance to drop down to the Blood 
Clinic in MacDougall Church and 
give their blood. 

The following, then, is a list of 
the various faculties and schools in 
order of their percentage participa- 


tion: 

Agriculture 88% 
Dentistry ........ 82% 
Army Course .. 82% 
Medicine .. 63% 
Theology .. 57% 
Applied Sc 50% 
Commerce ~...c.o. 37% 
Arts and Science 34% 
Education . 34% 
Household Economics ..... 33% 
Law 25% 
Pharmacy .... 


Among the fraternities on the 
campus, the Dekes and the Phi Delts 
led the way with perfect scores of 
100%, closely followed by the D.U’s 
with 95%. D.G’s and Pi Phi’s piled 
up excellent 90% scores for the girls. 
Sigma Alpha Mu signed 85% strong, 
and Alpha Chi has 70% enrollment 
to its credit. 


S.C.M. SECRETARY 


GERRY HUTCHINSON 


General Secretary of the Students’ 
Christian Movement of Canada, who 
is on the campus this week. Mr. 
Hutchinson, a graduate of Univer- 
sity of Alberta and St. Stephen’s 
College, is well known here. During 
the session 1942-43 he was general 
secretary of Alberta S.C.M’ers. 


Spring Song 


As the flaming head of the sun 
god began to rise from rest beyond 
the horizon, misty in the morning 
lite (I mean the horizon), the lucid 
notes of reveille floated gently 
among the dewy tents. Immediately 
the eager Varsity army bustled to 
exciting duty. That is all but one. 
To him came the sergeant. 

“Well,” he yelled, “Didn’t you hear 
the bugle?” 

“Natcherly.” 

“Well, what about it?” 

“Don’t you think he was rather 
flat on that top note?” 


¥ 


Plans for drawing the blood have 
had to be temporarily altered, since 
Red Cross officials have informe 
the committee that the Mobile Clinic 
has been delayed in transit some- 
where between Toronto and Edmon- 
ton. If the Mobile Clinic arrives in 
time, it will be set up at the Infirm- 
ary to handle student donors, but 
until that time donors will be 
phoned a week in advance to go 
downtown to the Clinic in Mac- 
Doungall Church on Monday or 
Tuesday mornings or Thursday 
evenings. Students are asked to go 
down the first time they are phoned 
in order that all donations may be 
made in good time before the finals. 


This, then, closes the Blood Donor 
campaign at Alberta. The commit- 
tee, consisting of Roma Ballhorn, 
Laverna Quinn, Sylvia Rowan, Bar- 
bara Strong and Iain Younger,chair- 
man, wishes to thank the students, 
and particularly the various presi- 
dents, for their co-operation during 
the campaign. The blood given by 
the campus will give the Red Cross 
a substantial boost toward attaining 
their local objective. 

Any further information will be 
published in The Gateway. 


IAIN YOUNGER. 


Philosoph Essay Contest 
Announced For Feb. 24 


Topics Chosen to Appeal to Any Faculty 


The Philosophical Society Essay ; from which students of any faculty 


Competition, o 


open to all undergrad-!may choose what 
uates, will be held on Thursday, | most. 


interests them 
The highest award may be 


Feb. 24, in Arts 236, at 7 pm. The! given to the essay showing the 


time allowed for writing the essay 
is two hours. Those wishing to 
write the essay must leave their 
names, faculty and nom de plume at 
the Registrar’s office some time be- 
fore 5 p.m. on Thursday, Feb. 24. 

In the Essay Competition there 
will be a list of fifteen or twenty 
topies to choose from. Some will be 
suggested by the addresses given 
during the year to the Philosophical 
Society. These were: 

Folk Lore and Local History— 
Robert E. Gard. 

Di Boshaa: May the Lord Give 
You Health—Dr. Morley A. R. 
Young. 

The English Gentleman: A Liter- 
ary and Social Concept—Dr. Mary 
Winspear. 

Chemical Production in War and 
its Social Implications—G. W. Govier 
and Dr, J. L. Morrison. 

Man the Dominant: As a Botanist 
Sees Him—Dr. E. H. Moss. 

In addition to subjects listed above, 
there will be a variety of subjects 


ability to organize facts and opinions, 
or to an essay showing that the 
writer has originality and a feeling 
for style. Three prizes are given— 
$25, $15 and $10. The results will 
be announced at the Philosophical 
Society meeting on March 8th, and 
the awards will be given at Convoca- 
tion. 

This contest gives an opportunity 
to Freshmen, Sophomores, Juniors 
and Seniors alike. Whether the 
prize is won or not, the writing of 
the essay is a valuable experience 
for any student. The winners last 
year were F. Drake Shelton(Junior), 
Rudolph George Kaser (Junior), and 
Robert Rodger Wark (Junior). 

First prize winners of previous 
years were: 


1942—-George Noel Carmack (Hon- ; 


ors Chemistry), a Freshman. 
1941—Richard Laurence Gordon. 
1940 — Thomas Francis Gordon 
Mason: (Editor of Gateway). 
The judge of the essays this year 
is Dr. John Macdonald. 


Comments 
Dear Sir: 

Finally, the drain-pipe of indif- 
ference being choked by the inanity 
of humanity, our congealing emo- 
tions gurgle from the gutter, and 
gush into The Gateway—articulate 
at last. We shall proceed to disin- 
fect the well of misinformation with 
he antiseptic of sagacity; purify the 
puddle of prejudice with the chlor- 
inated lime of impartiality. 

The first honorable individual to 
whom our attention will be directed, 
the author of “Are You Kidding, 
Judy?” is gnawing at the bitter 
rind of satire with toothless gums. 
From an absolutely innocuous article 
in Gateway of Feb. 4, this writer 
twists his own conclusions, to paint 
an unpleasing and very unfair por- 
trait of last week’s authoress. A 
sort of reptilian sneer runs through 
the whole article. ‘There was noth- 
ing from “Judy” to provoke this. 
Though the author adds as an after- 
thought (P.S.) that no offense was 
meant, offense was certainly given 
not only to the authoress, but to 
any decent reader. Why do you 
write articles like this? 

Yehudi’s poetry is beautiful and 
the rest of his column is good, for 
that type of writing. “Vox Studenti,” 
however, shares with the Deacon’s 
effusions this defect: being a gossip 
column it has only a limited appeal, 
to a limited number of people, of 
limited intelligence. (If the names 
of neither yourself nor your friends 
appear therein, it is about as inter- 
esting as a phone book.) Contrast 
such material to Miss Diamond’s 
column in which she gives short 
biographies of “fascinating people” 
not necessarily known to us. In- 
stead of vague personal allusions 
incomprehensible to the uninitiated, 
Miss Diamond gives clear-cut pic— 
tures enjoyable to anybody. 

Apropos of our “Layman’s Com- 
ment,” we would like to point out 
that he not only has no axe to 
grind, but no grindstone. 

We feel a trifle disappointed with 
the editorial. Having apologized for 
taking an unfair advantage of the 
Students’ Council in offering his re- 
buttal last week, the Editor proceeds 
to take no advantage at all—and 
rebutts nothing. 

._ We would remark to Mr. Spillios 
that the steed of impetuosity must 
be curbed by the rein of circum- 


d|spection. In the matter of disputing 


the umpire’s decision, we might 
quote from the New Testament with 
which Mr. Spillios is doubtless well 
acquainted: “It is hard for thee to 
kick against the pricks.” 


Support Asked 
For Dance, Feb. 26 
Proceeds to I.S:S. 


War Drives of Former Years 
Recalled 


Come one, come all! Let’s show 
The Gateway, the Council, the 
Faculty, that we have some of the 
old U. of A. spirit left. Remember 
former major war drives at this 
Varsity? Fun, weren’t they? The 
campus buzzed with activity for 
several days—loud-speakers blared, 
tags and badges were doled out by 
enthusiastic (high pressure) sales- 
men, sometimes in costume, in re- 
turn for quarters and dollar bills; 
ribbons were sold instead of cor- 
sages at formals, and the proceeds 
went to the war drive fund; campus 
groups vied with one another for 
salesmanship honors—remember? 

Well, times have changed. Studies 
and other duties have become more 
pressing, until at time we feel like 


: correspondence : 


New Regulations 
Editor, The Gateway. 

Dear. Sir,—A recent order of the 
Dominion Government states that 
the lower half of the students in 
Arts, Law (‘he so-called non-essen- 
tial faculiies), will be barred from 
re-entrance to the universities, re- 
gardless- of whether or not they 
passed their final exams. 

Now, we ask, is this fair? There 
are many students here who are 
unfit for military service, untrained 
in industry, and halfway to being 
lawyers, business men and minis- 
ters, which Heaven knows we need 
now more than ever. What is the 
use of discarding a job half done? 
The need for educated men and 
women will be greater than ever in 
the peace to follow war; equally as 
great as the need for technicians. — 

If the government wants to close 
down the universities, throttle the 
liberal arts, in fact, ape the totalit- 
arian states, why does it skulk 
around, hacking away at the prob- 
lem? IE it is necessary to cut out 
the liberal arts, why allow new 
students to enter? Why not just 
close the doors of those faculties? 
Why quibble around? 

Obviously the country needs the 
technicians. But a university is not 
a technical school. If the govern- 
ment wants such a set-up, let them 
stop calling the universities the in- 
stitutions of higher learning, ete., 
etc., and set them up as technical 
schools, complete with officers and 
barracks. 

If half the students are bounced, 
then only one in six stands to get 
through a three-year course, and 
only one in eight will graduate from 
a four-year course. Who is going 
to enter those faculties with all the 
cards stacked against them? They 
may as well go to technical school 
and get the tredit for it. : 

What are our Canadian universi- 
ties coming to? 

A DISGUSTED FRESHMAN. 


1.S.S. Aids Others 


From a Serbian Prisoner 

As I have just received the lot of 
fifteen parcels which you sent to 
the Serbian prisoners in this camp, 
I must thank you right away, in 
the name of my comrades, for this 
help to the intellectuals here. At 
the same time I should apologize for 
the many requests we have sent 
you. I know that we are not the 
only ones who appeal to you, often 
for services which are hard to give, 
but I also know that you are ready 
to do what you can. 

’ From a Norwegian Flying Officer, 
interned in France . 

I can’t really tell you how grate- 
ful I am to receive the letter and 
two parcels which arrived yesterday. 
The books are quite in my line, and 
I will start reading them with real- 
pleasure. It is quite a treat to be 
able to rest my eyes on Norwegian 
again. 


beasts of burden. We're not com- 
plaining. We're mighty fortunate, 
and we know it—look at the tre- 
mendous. difficulties under which 
students in other countries are 
carrying on—but let’s for one even- 
ing have a return to those old days 
when U. of A. students got together, 
all together, and had fun. 

Come in two’s, come in one’s, 
come in groups. But come! 

To Con Hall 
on February 26, 
at 8. : 

Music will be by Norris Pacy 
(what better could you ask?). Pro- 
ceeds, of course, to the Major War 
Drive. 

So come on, U. of A.! We're 
counting on you, and we eget 
you an 1 evening of fun. 


{1 always buy my extra meat from a mar at the 
~ back door, I’ve never even seen a black market!" 


SWEET CAPORAL CIGARETTES 


‘The purest form in which tobacco can be smoked” 
a 
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Sunday Hockey Final Sees E.S.S. vs. M-D’ 


First in Two-Out-of-Three 
Playoff Commences at 1:30 


BOB BUCKLEY PROMISES ENGINEERS TO BE IN 
FINE SHAPE 


Mackay Says Nothing Much Wrong With Med-Dents Either 


It’s to be Med-Dents against Engineers for the Interfaculty 
hockey league championship. This was decided last week-end 
when Coach Bruce Mackay’s M-D gang closed out the schedule 
with a flourish by brushing off Arts-Ag-Com-Law, final score 
being 6-3. In suffering this loss, Colter’s A-A-C-L saw their 
last hopes of a playoff berth fade into nothingness. At the 
same time it represented the eighth straight win for the Mac- 
men, enabling them to complete the regular schedule without 
loss of a game. 


_ Obviously, Med-Dents have had 
things pretty much their own way 
all season long. Neither Engineers 
or A-A-C-L have been able to 
seriously threaten at any time. The 
big three of Bruce Mackay, Barss 
Dimock and Paul Drouin have 
guaranteed. the league leaders more 
than enough scoring punich, while 
the supporting cast, including such 
capable performers as netminder 
Ken Torrance, forwards Art Fraser, 
Harry Jones and others, has been 
adequate at all times. 

The Engineers, managed by hust- 
lin’ Bob Buckley, promise to give 
the league-leaders plenty of trouble 

in the first of a two-out-of-three 

- final, starting Sunday at 1:30. The 
new starting time for Sunday games 
should be noticed. The Engineers, 
led by Bill Dimock, Lauriente, and 
Dutka, have made it tough for the 
opposition, and are no part of a 
pushover, Med-Dents or no. 
- Probable lineups will be: 

Engineers — Setters, Spence Mc- 
Lean, Howard, Dunsmore, Dimock, 
Proctor, McGuffin, Ross, Dutka, 
Lerbekmo, Burton, Lauriente. 

Med-Dents — Torrance, Mackay, 
Miller, Barss Dimock, Jones, Fraser, 
Smith, Lappa, Walhovd, Drouin. * 


FINAL STANDING 
P. W.L.T.F.A. Pts. 
Med-Dents ..... 


Engineers. ....... 
A-A-C-L ......... 


CHAMPIONS 


Parcel Delivery 


DELIVER 


Messages, Parcels 
Trunks, etc. : 


A FAST RELIABLE 
SERVICE 


——. ~ 


PHONES 


22246 - 22056 


8 8 0 0 
82229. 1 
S2ats 6:5. 1, 


Bruce Mackay 
Leads In the Final 


e t 
Scoring Averages 
G. A. Pts. 
Mackay, M-D 20 26 
B. Dimock, M-D 10 14 24 
Drouin, M-D 14 22 
W. Dimock, Eng 10 17 
Quigley, A-A- 13 
Jones, M-D. ............ 13 
Taylor, A-A-C-L. .......... 12 
Schrader, A-A-C-L. ...... 11 
A. Fraser, M-D 11 
Proctor, Eng. .... 10 


Colter, A-A-C-L 
Lauriente, Eng. 
McLean, Eng. .. 
McGuffin, Eng. 
Dunsmore, Eng. 
Miller, M-D ....... 


Hajash, Eng. ....... 
Burton, Eng. 
Ross, Eng. ... 
Bond, Eng. ... 
Desmonds, Eng. 
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Moreau, M-D .. 


Goalkeeper’s Averages 


Torrance, M-D 


Ritchie, A-A-C-L 8 41 5.12 
Setters, Eng. . 7, 39 5.57 
Lauer, Eng. .... ae 111700 


Coming Up! 


| Hockey Finals: 


Sunday, 1:30, Varsity Rink. 
Engs. vs. Med-Dents 
Engineers vs. Med-Dents. 


Swimming Gala: 
Thursday, 24th,, Y.W.C.A. 
Track: 
Reorganization Meeting. 
Med 158, Tues., 22nd, 8 p.m. 
Films will be shown. 


‘JOH 


MT 


SUM 


NSON’S CAFE 


Corner 101st and Jasper 
@ 


Where quality and service have met for 24 years 


By Coal 
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Theatre Directory 


EMPRESS—Friday, Sat., Mon., Laurel and Hardy in 
“The Dancing Masters,” also “The Falcon and the 
Coed.” Tues., Wed., Thurs., “The Iron Major,” with 
Pat O’Brien, plus “Gildersleeve on Broadway.” 


STRAND—Friday, Sat., Mon., “Flight for Freedom,” 
with Rosalind Russell and Fred MacMurray, also 
the Andrew Sisters in “How’s About It.” Tues., 
Wed., Thurs., Bing Crosby in “If I Had a Million,” 
plus “Sin Town.” 


GARNEAU—Friday, Sat., Wallace Beery in “Salute 
to the Marines.” Hon., Tues., Leslie Howard in 
“Spitfire.” Wed., Thurs., Friday, Sat., “Stage Door 
Canteen.” 


PRINCESS—Mon., Tues., Wed., “So Proudly We Hail,” 

with Claudette Colbert, Paulette Goddard and 
Veronica Lake, also “Ladies’ Day.” Thurs., Friday, 
Sat., “Little Nelly Kelly,’ with Judy Garland, plus 
“Background to Danger,” with George Raft and 
Brenda Marshall. 


VARSCONA—Friday, “Once Upon a Honeymoon,” 
plus “Affairs of Martha.” Sat., Mon. Tues., 
“Across the Pacific,” with Humphrey Bogart, plus 
“Mugs Town.” Wed., Thurs., Friday, “Spawn of 

- the North,” with Dorothy Lamour and George Raft, 
also “This Time’s for Keeps.” 


RIALTO—Friday, Sat., Mon., “The Spider Woman,” 
with Basin Rathbone and Neigel Booth, plus the 
Andrew Sisters in “Always a Bridesmaid.” ‘Tues., 
Wed., Thurs., “The Kansan,” with Richard Dix and 
Jane Wyatt, also “Dangerous Blond,” Evelyn Keyes 
and Allan Joslyn. ; 
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Med-—Dents Put 
Ouster on A-A-C-L 


Mackay, Dimock Collect Five 
Points Each 


A-A-C-L were right in the thick 
of things for much of the wind-up 
game, score being 3-3 with but five 
minutes remaining. Then, faced with 
the absolute necessity of turning in 
a win, Colter’s Combines had to 
open up, and this proved fatal. 
Classy Barss Dimock, taking advant- 
age of breakaways, ‘speared a pair 
of passes from Bossman Mackay and 
another from Art Fraser to click for 
three quick goals, and personally 
assure the scuttling of the opposi- 
tion, 

It was a super-blitz, and A-A-C-L 
took the count. 

Once again the Combines had 
proged unable to hold a lead. Jim 


| Taylor counted a pair of goals and 


John Colter a singleton to send them 
into a 3-1 lead at one stage of the 
first period, but they couldn’t hold 
on. 

Mackay and Dimock had five 
points apiece for the winners, and 
these enabled them to finesh one- 
two ahead of Paul Drouin (an ab- 
sentee for this embroglio) in the 
scoring race. 

Saludos, Coach Mackay, on the 
succes of your club and your own 
personal attainments. 

Lineups: 
Med-Dents — Torrance, Mackay, 


Roma Ballhorn 


Wins Honors In 
‘Archery Tourney 


The members of the Archery Club 
proved themselves to be still alive 
and kicking when they turned out in 
strong force on Tuesday evening for 
the annual tournament. Not since 
last October have we seen so many 
enthusiasts of the bow and arrow 
gathered together in the basement 
of Big Tuck. To make the affair 
even more memorable, there was a 
brand new target which underwent 
a steady bombardment of arrows for 


_| almost two hours. 


Everybody shot five rounds of six 
arrows each, and there was some 
excellent shooting done (as well as 
some bad). Scorekeeper for the 
evening was Dorothy Smith, presi- 
dent of the club: 

At the end of the five rounds 
everybody eagerly gather around 
Dorothy to learn the results. The 
men were horribly mortified to find 
that a woman had beaten them. 
Yes, sir, top score of the evehing was 
made by Roma Ballhorn, shooting 
for Science. She made a super- 
score of 216 points. Second and third 
place honors among the women went 
to Joan Hay and Phyllis Dunkley, 
both Arts students, with scores of 
183 and 171 respectively. 

Among the men, Martin Winning, 
an Engineer, was top scorer with 208 
points to his credit, just eight points 
behind Roma. Close behind him was 
another Engineer, Malcolm Clark, 
with a score of 204. In third place 
was Bill Lindsay, shooting for Sci- 
ence, who scored 182 points. 


Scores by faculties were as fol- 
lows: 


Women: 
Science <b. 2 fote..ctca Kee 216 
Arts 158 
Hiducation: 25.2 cecursdeescs 141 
H.Ec. 107 
NUrsiigs 33 ostace techn: 86 
Men: ~ 
Engineering .. 
Science 


Herb Christie 
Thanks Interfac 
Hoop Supporters 


The basketball game last Saturday 
afternoon brought Interfac basket- 
ball to a close. I would therefore 
like to express my thanks to all the 
teams for turning out regularly. 
Except for an occasional one, all the 
games were played as scheduled. 

The Meds found it necessary to 
drop out at Christmas, but the other 
six teams fought to the finish. 
Towards the end of the season, the 
top place looked very much unde- 
cided with Arts, Education, Aggies, 
and Engineers disputing top honors. 

Credit must be given to Stan 
Moher, whose assistance helped con- 
siderably throughout the year. Stan 
secured an efficient overtown re- 
feree for our playoff games, which 
helped build the climax of the 
league. 

To Roy Spackman and Delbert 
Steed, “Thank You”—your referee- 
ing was first class throughout the 
season. Hugh Rigney and “Sandy” 
Gilchrist also deserve special men- 
tion because they put much time and 
effort in keeping The Gateway up 
to date on the results and write-ups 
of the games. 

(Signed) H. CHRISTIE, 
Interfac Manager. 


Sporting Goods, Trunks, Bags, 
Suit Cases, Musical Instruments 


All moderately Priced 


Uncle Ben’s Exchange 


Located near the Rialto Theatre 
Estab. 1912 Phone 22057 
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Miller, B. Dimock, Jones, Fraser, 
Smith, Lappa, Walhovd. 
A-A-C-L—Ritchie, Colter, Quig- 
ley, O’Byrne, Taylor, Schrader, J. 
Fraser, Campbell, Berg, Dalsin. 

Summary: 

1st period — A-A-C-L, Taylor 
(Schrader), 1:16; M-D, Mackay (B. 
Dimock), 3:00; A-A-C-L, Taylor 
(Quigley, O’Byrne), 4:02; A-A-C-L, 
Colter, 17:00; M-D,; Mackay (Jones), 
19:37. Penalties: Taylor. 

2nd period — M-D, Mackay (B. 
Dimock), 5:42. Penalties: Schrader. 

8rd period — M-D, B. Dimock 
(Mackay), 16:03; M-D, B. Dimock 
(Fraser), 16:45; M-D; B. Dimock 
(Mackay), 19:50. Penalties: Colter, 
O’Byrne. ; 

Referee: W. Runge. 


Here and There 


The House Ec. girls tell us that 

there is an invention on the market 
now that will make a woman’s kiss 
taste like an orange. What we’ve 
been waiting for is a guy who can 
make an orange taste like a woman’s 
kiss. .. Did you ever hear the story 
of the professor who said that he 
wouldn’t begin the day’s lecture 
until the room settled down, and a 
small voice piped up from the back 
row, “Go home and sleep it off, old 
man.” ... In these days of mechan- 
ization, we hear stories of prominent 
sculptors who abandoned their art 
to become machinists, probably be- 
cause they figured that in wartime 
their profession was a bust. . . Mar- 
riage is popular because it com- 
bines the maximum of temptation 
with the minimum of opportunity. 
. . The rumba is where the front 
of you goes along nice and smoothly 
like a Cadillac, and the back of you 
makes like a jeep. . . When Jim 
McPhail went on a tour of Aircraft 
Repair some time ago, he paused 
to talk with one of the workers. He 
pointed to a young worker nearby, 
who had short hair, a cap, slacks, a 
cigarette. “It’s hard to tell if that 
is a boy or a girl,” said the visiting 
McPhail. “It’s a girl, and she’s my 
daughter,” said the one that he was 
talking to. Jim said, “My dear sir, 
forgive me, I did not know that you 
were her father.’ And the worker 
replied, “I’m not her father — I’m 
her mother.” Jim turned and walk- 
ed away. . . And now they have 
a song which tells us that: Rags 
make paper and paper makes money 
and banks loan money and loans 
make poverty and poverty makes 
rags and rags make paper, and you 
start the whole circuit as the old 
world rolls along. . . Health experts 
say that the only safe place to kiss 
a girl is on her photograph. But 
picture yourself doing that! 
. . Well, students, that seems to be 
about all the little vignettes that we 
can assemble for you this week. In 
closing, however, we would like to 
point out the very close similarity 
which exists between these two 
truisms. One of them you notice 
on nearly all of our war posters, and 
it goes something like this, “Loose 
talk can cost lives.” On the other 
one, so similar to it from a verbal 
standpoint but so different in mean- 
ing, is, “Loose lives can cause talk.” 
They are both gems—let’s take heed 
of their warning. 


Con Fitzgerald Sparks Team to 
84-65 Win Over Golden Bears 


Colb McEwan Brings Up Smooth-Working Club 
BEARS MAKE STRONGEST BID YET FOR TROPHY 


Basketball’s Golden Bears bit the dust 84-55 in the double- 
header series against U. of S. Huskies last week-end. And they 
even looked good in doing so; only for a few minutes in the 
first game did they look bad. Those few minutes ruined their 
whole day, so far as scoring went. Con Fitzgerald rang up 17 
points in the afternoon game—just the difference between the 


teams. 


Huskies opened with a flourish, 
taking a seven-point lead early in 
the first quarter. Jack Switzer kept 
the Bears in the running by clicking 
for the occasional basket. Sammie 
Sheckter, floor captain, kept pace 
with his line-mate, and aided by Al 
Manifold’s vigorous checking of 
Fitzgerald, the boys from Alberta 
walked into the dressing room at 
half-time licking their chops, and 
hoping their two-point lead would 
last. They had notched 19 points to 
the Huskies’ 17, and things looked 
rosy. 

The Huskies came out in the 
second half with a terrific attack, 
and the Golden Bear machine flew 
to bits. A momentary blow-up let 
the Huskies run away from them, 
and by the time they settled down 
the damage was beyond repair. Con 
Fitzgerald held the audience agog 
with his court acrobatics and his 
uncanny marksmanship. Fitz would 
be a star on any team, and the 
Albertans were hearty in their ap- 
plause for his efforts. Lanky Yarem- 
chuk and Chuck Fewster helped 
Colb McEwan’s boys put Gordie 
Ferguson’s charges on the rocks in 
the first gamee. Fewster was par- 
ticularly hot in the opening minutes 
of the game. 

Jack Switzer came up with Al- 
berta’s high score; Sheckter was 
right behind him, and McInnis and 
Fergie came out of the battle with 
honors, too. Out of the series, Con 
Fitzgerald emerged as No. 1 hero. 
For Alberta, Al Manifold took our 
eye. 

The final score, 49-32, was far 
from indicative of the play, even 
though there was no disputing the 
Huskies’ superiority. In defeat, 
Alberta looked good. The Huskies 
were just a little better. 

Lineups: 

Saskatchewan — Green, Fewster 
(8), Fitzgrald (17), Yaremchuck (8), 
Williams (5), MacFarland (6), Lock- 
wood, Carson (5), Fodey, Harring- 
ton. Total, 49. 

Alberta—McInnis (6), Fergie (6), 
Sheckter (7), Switzer (11), Manifold, 
Practor, Steed (2), Nishio, James, 
Patching. Total, 32. 

Officials: 

Referees—McClocklin and 
shire. 

Timekeeper—Mr. Hewetson. 

Scorekeeper—Miss Foskett. 

Team officials: 

Saskatchewan—Coach, Colb Mc- 


Shrop- 


| Ewan; trainer, Hugh Carson; man- 


ager, Jack Pickering. 
Alberta—Coach, Gordie Ferguson; 
manager, Garth Evans. 


What’s The Score? 


By BILL CLARK 


Saskatchewan has come and gone, bringing with them, and 


The final score was 49-32. 


Last Game, 35-33, 


Is Big Thrill For 
Packed Galleries 


Last Saturday evening saw the 
second game of the Intervarsity 
basketball series between Saskatch- 
ewan Huskies and Alberta Golden 
Bears. Coach Colb McEwan’s Hus- 
kies came out on top in this game by 
the score of 35-33. This game being 
the second of the day for the two 
teams might give one the impression 
that as the boys were tired, the 
play would be considerably slower 
in the afternoon. However, nothing 
in the play of the evening showed 
any indication of fatigue. Play was 
indeed ‘fast, and at times quite rug— 
ged. Alberta, after finishing on the 
short end of the score in the after- 
noon game, were determined to 
make a better showing in the evening 
tilt. This they did, exemplified by 
the close score of the contest. So 
it is that the Rigby Memorial Inter- 
collegiate basketball trophy stays 
with Saskatchewan for another year. 


Alberta perhaps looked her best of 
the whole series in the first half of 
the game. Before a capacity crowd 
of enthusiastic students, the Golden 
Bears led their opponents by a score 
of 11-8 at the end of the first quar- 
ter. At the half, the Bears had 
doubled their lead of the first quar- 
ter, and the score stood at 19-13. 
The play of the first half was 
much cleaner than that of the second 
frame. Accurate marksmanship by 
Sheckter, Manifold and McInnis 
proved to be the highlights of this 


nine points in this game alone, to be 
the top scorer for his team for the 
evening performancee. Saskatche- 
wan being more closely checked in 


this period, seemed to be holding ' 


back reserve energy for their second 
period drive. 

The second frame saw the Huskies 
go into action. Alberta, however, 
also started to put the old ball where 
it counts the most, and at the three- 
quarter mark the score stood at 28- 
28. Coach Gordie Ferguson of the 
Golden Bears then issued orders to 
check the Huskies to a standstill. 
Coach McEwan must have done the 
same, for from the beginning of play 
in the final canto to the end of the 
game only seven baskets were 
scored, Due to an unfortunate colli- 
sion with Fitzgerald near the side- 
lines. Phil Proctor was rushed off the 


period. Al Manifold, playing one of. 
his best games of the year, scored | 


Huskies Return Home With Rigby Trophy 


floor. Jerry Fodey was elected to 
take the foul against Alberta, and 
he neatly tucked the ball in the 
basket, to put Saskatchewan ahead. 
Chuck Fewster finished the scoring 
for the Huskies, and the count stood 
at 35-32 with but seconds left in 
the game. However, Alberta never 
stopped trying, and Del Steed, hard- 
working Alberta forward, put in a - 
free shot to end the scoring for the 
evening at 35-33. 

On combined points, Fitzgerald 
easily led his own team-mates and 
the opposition, amassing altogether 
31 for the series. The leading point- 
getter for Alberta was Switzer, who 
garnered 16. 

To the inlooker, the evening game 
was easily the most exciting of the 
two. Saskatchewan, as always, field- 
ed a well balanced squad. Alberta, 
however, is not to be underrated, 
because they put up a really fine 
display, and at no time did they 
show any lack of spirit or of will- 
ingness to fight to the finish. 

Lineups: 

Saskatchewan — Fitzgerald (14), 
Green (2), Fewster (8), Yaremchuk — 
(4), Williams (4), McFarland (2), 
Lockwood (1), Carson, Fodey, Har- 
rington. Total, 35. 

Alberta—McInnis (5), Fergie (1), 
Sheckter (8), Switzer (5), Manifold 
(9), Procter (2), Steed (3), Patching, 
Nishio. Total, 33. re 

Referees: McClocklin and Shop- 
shire. 


ITPAYS TO PLAY 


SPALDING 


The Choice of 


Champions 


Alberta Distributors 


Marshall-Wells 
Alberta Co., Ltd. 


Edmonton, Alberta 


The World’s Greatest Magician 


AREN1—EXHIBITION GROUNDS 
Wednesday, February 23rd, 8:30 p.m. 


ONE DAY ONLY—214 HOURS SENSATIONAL SPOOK SHOW 
Seats: 50c, $1.00, $1.50, $2.00 plus tax 


also taking back, the Rigby Trophy. The hoop trophy, emblem- 
atic of Intercollegiate basketball superiority, was fairly won by 
the Huskies, who brought up a dynamite team, and led by their 
captain, Con Fitzgerald, they blew up any hopes the Golden 
Bears entertained. The explosion came in the third period of 
the first game, when the Bears, leading at the time, opened up 
and let the Huskies run in a dozen points without retaliation. 
Then our boys settled down to play neat ball, but the damage 
had been done. 

Bears led in both games at half-time. In the second game 
they had a six-point lead, which was whittled to nothing by 
the dogged and ever-plugging Huskies. Men like Fitzgerald, 
Fewster and Yaremchuk had just a shade too much on the ball. 

All of the Bears deserve mention. Sammie Sheckter is a 
fine play-organizer. Al Manifold was scoring and checking like 
a fiend. Jack Switzer, Del Steed, Frank Fergie and Johnny 
McInnis turned in lovely games. The second game was plenty 
good enough to convince Varsity fans that their boys gave all 
they had, which is the best any team can do. Even in losing, 
the Bears ended on a satisfactory note. 

Much credit is due M.A.B. President Bob Schrader and other 
Union officials, who promoted the series. .Their efforts are 
appreciated by both players and fans. 

eee ee 

Sunday afternoon at 1:30 is the time and place of the first 
game of the Interfac hockey finals. With the exams over, there 
should be a few red-hot spectators on hand. Some of the men 
in action this winter looked pretty good on the Allan Cup team, 
the Edmonton Vics. They play durn good hockey down on the 
old grid. How about taking in Sunday’s game? : 

rire eae pet hee 

Bob Kasting advises that the Swimming Club has postponed 
its gala until the 24th. The Bulletin Trophy, men—remember 
the Bulletin Trophy. That’s next Thursday. 

aia Biot eee Soe 

Stan Moher announces the revival meeting of the Track 
Club will be held in the Med Building in Room 158, Tuesday, 
Feb. 22nd, at 8 p.m. All those interested in the reorganization 
of track will be expected to be on hand. Stan has procured a 


at Mike’s News Stand, 10062 Jasper Ave.—Phone 22020 


bat a 
CHILLS—THRILLS—HORRORS 


DIFFERENT—NEW—UNUSUAL 
MICHALUK is a vicitim of Nazi Tyranny who escaped from the Gestapo 


Mysterious MICH ALUK & Company 


in ‘the 


Fantastic Mystery Revue—‘“Secret of the Air” 
Presented by Columbia Recreations Ltd. 


The Miracle of the 20th Century 


“THE PHARAOH OF FLAME” (commands flames to appear). 
Sens te COMMITS “HARI KARI” (cuts through stomach with an unprepared 
e). 

“PHANTOM PRINCESS” (she floats through the air). 

“ALI BABA” ILLUSION (push 14 knives 20 in. long through head of a member 
of audience). 

“SPIRIT CABINET” (with dancing skeletons), 

“TORTURE CHAMBER” (showing some of the medieval torture used by the Nazis). 

“MYSTERY BAR” (any drink desired from pitcher of pure water). 

“PAINLESS SURGERY” (a person’s arm actually removed). 


We carry 5,000 pounds of Equipment. Special Scenery—Costumes—Light 
This Show Thrilled Millions Everywhere 


WARNING!—Persons of nervous character and weak hearts not to attend 
CANADIAN MEN IN UNIFORM FREE 


film on that sport, showing some of the best in action. 


